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On the Route to Ruin? 
We Need More, Not Less, Industrial Democracy , *. 


ONGRESS is currently engaged in reviewing 
our national labor policy, If this examination 
is to be fruitful, we must guard against being 

sucked into the swirling pools of misleading propa- 
ganda which have surrounded so fundamental a 
measure as the National Labor Relations Act. In a 
democracy where the ultimate sanction of any public 
policy depends upon public acceptance, an informed 
ypublic opinion is of crucial importance. 

A decade in the life of a nation may well be con- 
sidered but a brief moment. But the years since the 
enactment of the National Labor Relations Act on 
July 5, 1955, have been among the most fateful in 
the history of this nation, and indeed of the world. 
Depression and recovery, war and peace, and the no 
less demanding tasks of reconversion have painted 
the canvass of this kaleidoscopic decade. And out of 
this era of travail, America has emerged victorious 
as the leading power on earth, strengthened in_ its 
democracy, enriched in its freedoms. and enjoying 
unprecedented economic prosperity. 

The National Labor Relations Act forms an in- 
tegral part of this dynamic decade, both influencing 
and being influenced by the 
‘forces at home and abroad. 
ft is only natural that this 
be 30. sinee the National 
Labor Relations Act deals 
in such a fundamental way 
with one of the basic prob- 
lems of our society—labor 
relations — whose expres: 
sion and ramifications are 
economic, social and po- 
litical. We may begin with 
a single fact: Organized 
labor has grown in mem- 
bership from about three million when the National 
Labor Relations Act was passed in 1935 to about fif- 
tven million in 1946, This is a simple fact, but of ele- 
“mental significance. It shows that as soon as the 
obstacles in the form of employer interference were 
removed, American workers have eagerly sought to 
exercise their rights of self-organization. 

Moreover. all the propaganda to the contrary not- 
Withstanding. the phenomenal growth of labor organi- 
zation has taken place without any diminution of the 

employers’ constitutional right to free speech in labor 
telations. The talk of “restoring free speech to the 
employer” is a polite way of reintroducing employer 
interference, economic retaliation, and other in- 
gidious means of discouraging union membership and 
Mion activity, and thus greatly diminishing and_ re- 
Blricting the exercise of free speech and free choice 
by the working men and women of America. No 
-fonstitutional principle can support this, nor would 
& just labor relations policy result from it. The 
National Labor Relations Board under the supervision 
of the courts (whose chief duty is to uphold the 
Constitution) should continue to accommodate the 
right of the workers to organize and the employers’ 
Tight to free speech in the context of the circum- 
Btances of specific cases. 


Senator Wagner 
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Orcanization is the spirit of the times. I there- 
More consider as an attempt to turn the clock back, 
poy proposal which would completely eliminate any 
} troup of American workers from the protection of 
Whe Act: whether by contracting the coverage of the 
Blatuie or by excluding foremen and supervisors. 
The industrial “middle class” should not be denied 
the protected right to organize which has been exer- 
Bised by both rank-and-file workers and their em- 
loyers. To do so would be to invite industrial strife 





By Senator Robert F. Wagner 


and to undermine the already precarious economic 
position of an important sector of the middle class, 
one of the mainstays of a democratic society. The 
grave forebodings now so widely broadcast con- 
cerning the consequences of foremen’s collective 
bargaining are contradicted by actual situations 
where such bargaining does exist, and will prove as 
groundless against the experience of the next decade 
as the equally dire prophesies of a decade ago con- 
cerning the effect of collective bargaining generally. 
1 am not among those who are frightened by the 
stresses and strains incident to the adjustment of con- 
flicting interests. The orderly accommodation of con- 
flicting interests is the peculiar genius of democracy. 

If the acceptance of collective bargaining is not 
lip service, it is indeed warranted by economic reali- 
ties. It is under collective bargaining that our in- 
dustrial machine was expanded to become the arsenal 
of democracy and one of the most important factors 
in the victory of the Allies. It is under collective 
bargaining .that peacetime production, despite the 
rash of damaging strikes, is reaching record heights. 
Unprecedented growth in organized labor has gone 
hand in hand with unprecedented business profits and 
prosperity. How then can it with justice be asserted 
that the National Labor Relations Act has redressed 
the economic imbalance between capital and labor 
to the injury and disadvantage of the former? And 
what has happened to the claim that industrial de- 
mocracy, like its political prototype, is wasteful and 
ineflicient ? 

American management and science must share in 
the credit, but the industrial miracle which we have 
accepted as a commonplace would not have been 
possible had organized labor not cooperated to the 
fullest toward increasing industrial productivity and 
efficiency. 

As collective bargaining grows in maturity, labor- 
management cooperation to increase efficiency, reduce 
waste and improve products grows apace. This is 
evidenced by contract provisions to that ‘effect and by 
day to day industrial relations. Organized labor 
realizes that its share of the industrial income depends 
ultimately upon industrial productivity. Labor’s in- 
creasing interest in the operation and conduct of 
industry carries with it responsibility for results. 
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Cooperation between labor and management to 
promote industrial efficiency and employee security 
would be abruptly cut short by the incredible pro- 
posals to prohibit industry-wide bargaining. This 
type of bargaining, as in Britain and Sweden, has 
characterized maturity in labor relations in the United 
States. Stabilization of business practices and the 


elimination of sweatshop wages and working condi-. 


tions in the needle trades and other industries have 
gone hand in hand with the establishment of industry- 
wide bargaining. Industrial strife, chaos and ruin 
would follow the outlawing of industry-wide bar- 
gaining. It would bring back the cycle of wage and 
price-cutting which was characteristic of the coal 
industry and other industries in the twenties and 
early thirtees, precisely because there was no nation- 
wide organization and collective bargaining. To apply 
the Anti-Trust Laws to business encourages com- 
petition in prices which is economically desirable. 
To apply the Anti-Trust Laws, however, to break up 
unions would promote competition to reduce wages 
and the purchasing power of the workers. The way 
to industrial peace is not through rendering unions 
impotent to raise and protect the standard of living 
and the purchasing power of the mass of consumers. 
That is the route to ruin, not only for labor, but for 
business as well. 
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I personally believe that as employers, union 
leaders and employees gain maturity in the process 
of collective bargaining, the unauthorized strike will 
have gone out of existence irrespective of the presence 
or absence of sanctions in the trade agreement. 

Prohibition of the right to strike can be effective 
only in dictatorships under a system of * industrial 
serfdom. Compulsory arbitration has not been suc- 
cessful in eliminating strikes where it has been tried 
in democratic countries, such as Australia and New 
Zealand. 

There is no panacea for the solution of the strike 
problem within the framework of a democratic system. 
Ultimate reliance in industrial democracy, as in its 
political counterpart, must be placed not on sup- 
pression, but on the willingness of the parties involved 
to resolve their differences by mutual accord. With 
the end of war fatigue and the quieting of war nerves, 
with the dissipation of inflationary pressures by full 
production, and with the bridging of the gulf be. 
tween wages and the cost of living, we can expect 
more maturity in collective bargaining—if it is given 
a chance. With this will come an era of industrial 
peace and harmonious labor-management relations. 
fulfilling the objectives of the Act of which 1 am 
very proud to be ihe author. 
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~The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








First, Second, Third...N-Class Citizens 


HEN some Negro objects to 
being treated as a second-class 
citizen, I am always fascinated 
by the phrase which he uses to describe 
his status. If you once start to grade 
the inhabitants of a state or of a town 
on the basis of any set of standards you 
can devise, there will be nu end to the 
number of classes which you will reveal. 
And it might be some comfort to the 
Negroes to diseover that not all of their 
people would be in the lower groups, 
and by no means all of those who are 
called whites would make the upper 
grades. In a country where about half 
the citizens habitually remain away 
from the polls, we are obviously not all 
first class. And the distinctions may be 
worth thinking about. 
The other day one of the boys handed 
me a clipping about newspaper cireula- 
tion. It seems that the Editer and Pub- 
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lisher is feeling very happy about an 
increase in the number of dailies. In 
1945, we are told, there were 1,749. In 
1946 the number had increased to 1,763. 
This reversed a trend. 1 mentioned some 
time ago—basing my statement on Mor- 
ris Ernst—that the were 
dying faster than they were being born, 
The upturn registered in 1946 is, there- 
fore, good news. 

Anyone looking over the situation is 
likely to be suffused with a feeling of 
sweet content. The all-time high circula- 
tion figure for 1946 was 50,927,505. That 
is, during the year just passed nearly 
51 millions of papers were printed, sold 
and, presumably, every day. It 
seems like a lot. Jefferson said he would 
rather have newspapers without a Con- 
a Congress without news- 


newspapers 


read 


gress than 
papers. With a vociferous Congress and 
that many printed palladiums of liberty 
we should get on very well. 

But the more you consider the matter, 
the more your discontent will increase. 
Think of it this way. We have about 
one daily paper for every family in the 
country. If they were evenly distributed, 
every little domestic group could have 
its own little herald of domestic and 
world events. It would be a pleasant 
picture. Each citizen could go to the 
polls duly instructed on the issues. Each 
boy or girl would grow up in a home 
where the doings of the United Nations 
or of Congress are daily diseussed and 
evaluated. But this is all a dream. 
Actually there is no such even distribu- 
tion of newspapers or of anything else. 

I am told that on Manhattan Island 
alone—not counting the other boroughs 
of New York City—there are printed 
17 dailies. That is just about 1/100 of 
the journals published in the country. 
In this town the average family reads 
three or four papers every day. Many 
persons read more than that. What we 
have, then, is some sections where peo- 
ple read the same news over and over 
again until everything swims before 
their eyes and other great sections where 
they have practically no papers at all. 
The trouble is not that there is Jack of 
papers but that there is gross mal- 
distribution. 

When you look at the quality of the 
daily journals the situation looks worse. 


I am not one of the stultified highbrows 
who sneer at baseball or at the funnies. 
I would not want a paper without cither 
one. But a lot depends on what happens 
in Congress. Every daily should carry 
good Washington reports. The lives of 
all of us are tied in with things that go 
on among the nations. A paper that 
fails to report foreign affairs is not 
serving its purpose. There are fewer 
than a dozen journals in this country 
which fairly cover these two fields, and 
all of these are in the great metropolitan 
centers. 

I realize that papers like The New 
York Times and_The Christian Science 
Monitor have subscribers in the far 
reaches of Arkansas and Nevada. But 
these are the exceptions, the intellectual 
aristocrats. Most of the folks living out- 
side a few big-city centers get in print 
very inadequate reports of the things 
which they need most to know. The 
education for citizenship furnished by 
our dailies is ludicrously inadequate. 
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The Reach of the Radios 


l HOPE you will read the article by 
Norbert Muhlen on the present expan- 
sion of (Page 6). 
The figures which he gives are aston 
inshing. We have, as I said, 1,763 daily 
papers. Very soon we shall have about 
5,000 broadcasting stations. And in the 
nature of things—thank God!—these 
stations cannot be concentrated in New 
York or Chicago. 
that they. must be scattered, like earth, 
water and air, all across the land. Al- 
ready the chains bring the Metropolitan 
opera and the Philharmonic Orchestra 
to the isolated farm homes in far places. 
And the daily 
mentaries, too, are to be heard every- 


radio broadcasting 


Nature has decreed 


newscasts and com- 
where. 

What the newspapers have failed to 
lo the radio may succeed in aecomplish- 
ing. It may, in the end, make the world’s 
news, some of the world’s thinking and, 
even, some of the world’s art available 
to everyone everywhere. When 
dent Roosevelt talked into the micro- 
phone we had as many as 20,000,000 or 
25,000,000 citizens listening to the same 
It is prob- 
ably the nearest we ever came to na- 
tional unity. Even if it is Fred Allen 
or Fibber McGee who calls us into a 
circle which stretches across the conti- 
nent, it is all to the good. 


Presi- 


words at the same moment. 


There is, of course, the little matter 
»9f owning a receiving set. There are 
50,000,000 such gadgets in this country. 
There are millions of persons without 
them. But this is a deficiency which can 
be made up. And once every family has 
a set, much will have been done to iron 
out inequalities in this matter of access 
to news and amusement. 

Both the newspapers and the radio 
are dependent on the drives of what we 
eall private enterprise. The difference 
in the results attained gives food for 
thought. Papers are run to make money 
without any regard to the service which 
they render. The results are far from 
satisfactory. Most of dur people get 
practically no service. If the papers 
were run on a service basis rather than 
just to make money for their owners, 
they would be distributed in some quite 
different way. 

The radio systems, too, are run to 
make money. And they make money— 
lots of money. But, owing to the nature 
of the mechanism through which they 
serve their public, the distribution of 
their wares is far satisfactory. 
Newspapers are not at all controlled by 
government. Radio systems, again be- 
cause of nature of their medium, are, 
with regard to some points, pretty rigid- 
ly held in check. And it is the system 
which is controlled which responds most 


more 


fully to publie demand and whieh gives 
the most widely distributed service. It 
is in connection with the enjeyment of 
the products of this system that we 
reach the highest degree of egalitarian- 





ism which we have yet attained. As 
listeners to the radio we all come closest 
to being first class citizens. 

at x cy 
We Ought to Have—at 
Least—an Even Chance 


Tars thing has been simmering in my 
mind ever sinee 1 read that New Leader 
article by T. Swann Harding on a health 








service in a single New Mexico county, 
With the help of the Federal Govern. 
ment one little section out there had 
nurses, clinics and hospitals. That wag 
good for the folks who happened to live 
right there. It meant nothing at all to 
others whose homes were just over the 
line. And Harding’s account of the 
poverty and simplicity of the New 
Mexican peasants who had the wonders 
of scientific medicine brought to them 
was disturbing. Think of our hospitals, 
our academies of medicine, all the 
miracles which are wrought—and then 
think of these poor souls who have 
nothing and know little. They, too, are 
American citizens, third or fourth or 
fifth class citizens. 

I suspect that if we could make a 
careful evaluation, we should find that 
the further civilization has advanced the 
greater has become the distance between 
those enjoying the most and those en- 
joying the least of its benefits. We hear 
a lot about the millions going to high 
school or college, the millions who have 
all the gadgets. We do not hear about 
the other millions who hardly get to 
school at all or whose gadgets are limited 
to a hoe and a washboard. As is often 
said, distribution is our problem. 








An Editorial— 


A Positive Policy at Last 


HE President’s address before Con- 

: gress on March:12 may mark the 

beginning of a new chapter im 
American history. The steps prepesed 
with regard to our foreign policy are as 
important as the Monroe Doctrine. It has 
a decisive bearing on world affairs com- 
parable to the dispatch of millions of 
troops to participate in two World Wars. 
In the past this country has contributed 
soldiers to great wars and relief to world- 
wide want. The President’s proposals, if 
backed by Congress and by public opin- 
ion, will mean that from now on we shall 
take a positive and principled part in 
world affairs—if he means what he says. 
This may mean a break with our past. 
It may mean a supreme effort te create 
a different and better future. 

Two things are notable about the ae- 
tions which are proposed. It is openly 
stated that we should move into Greece 
and Turkey to fill the vacuum created by 
the forced withdrawal of Britain. And 
for the first time it is publicly proclaimed 
that we should go in to protect these 
two countries against Communist aggres- 
What has 
Yugoslavia, Ru- 


sion. No words are minced. 
happened in Poland, 
mania and Bulgaria is frankly described 
as coercion. It is publicly said—not hint- 
ed—that if we do not intervene, Greece, 
Turkey. and eventually other countries 
will have totalitarian governments ferced 
upon them. 

The Soviet 
mentioned, but the Communists are. This 
means that in a formal address te Con- 
gress the President of the United States 
has recognized the worldwide struggle 
now going on. Russia and her satellites 
in an Eastern bloc threaten this country, 
Britain and our other friends. We have 
not only officially recognized that this 
struggle is in progress; we propose to 
move in with men and funds to partici- 
pate in it. 

The President was boldly explicit. He 
outlined our way of life, based on the 
will of the majority. He sketched the 
Soviet way, based on “terror and oppres- 
sion, a controlled press and radio, fixed 
elections and the suppression of personal 
freedoms.” Then he continued: “1 believe 
it must be the policy of the United States 
to support free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minori- 
ties and outside pressures.” 


Government is nowhere 


In filling Britain’s former place the 
USA will have one great advantage. We 
are not interested in maintaining or ex- 
tending an empire. We have behind us 
the Yalta agreement, the Atlantic Char- 
ter and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. We 2re openly and frankly striv- 
ing to realize the political and mora! oeb- 


jectives of the war against Nazism. We 
are not pledged to maintain any partic-~ 
ular government in any country whieh 
we support. The President specifically 
eritized the present Greek regime. But, 
he said pointedly, “One of the chief vire 
tures of a democracy ... is that its de« 
fects are always visible and under demo- 
cratic processes can be pointed eut and 
corrected.” 
to preserve the status quo or to favor 
any group or class. We are going in to 
preserve and expand the possibiilties of 
democratic developments. And we are 
doing it, consciously and avowedly, not 
merely to help this one country, but te 


We are not going into Greece 


bolster freedom wherever it is threat 
ened. We have embarked on a policy of 
worldwide support of the things which 
we have treasured for ourselves at home, 

It is emphasized that we shal] go inte 
Greece and Turkey with financial and 
industrial with 
troops. The point is important and will 
appeal to the American people. We are 
not merely giving charity. We shall send 
experts to help administer aid and to 
train the Greeks in all the activities 
which lead to greater political stability 
and economie production. 


assistance rather than 


We shall be accused, of course, of ime 
perialism, of capitalistic expansionism. 
It will be said, further, that this new 
and positive foreign policy is a prelude 
to World War [Il All of this we must 
take in our stride. The course which the 
President has marked out is bold and 
imaginative. 
traditional American doctrine and aspirae 
tion. If it leads to war the conflict will 
be in the interest of the best of causes. 
But further appeasement of injustice and 
coercion would surely lead to war. Our 
new policy of positive democracy offers 
at least a chance of maintaining peacee 


[t is, moreover, in line with 





ON DEFLATING 
THE ECONOMISTS 


@ Six of America’s top economists met 
at Harvard and agreed that inflation in- 
stead of deflation is the dominant eco- 
nomic problem of the immediate future, 
These men, who played leading roles in 
planning reconversion, admitted that 
they and other economists made serious 
mistakes in their analyses of the post. 
war period. Three were employed by the 
Government, three are leading business 
economists. Fhe Government experts ad- 
mitted they had overestimated the danger? 
of unemployment and underestimated the 
danger of inflation. foree 
casting was so badly wrong as to be ale 
most worthless, Charles Hitch said. But 
the economists of business organizations 


Government 


made even worse errors. 
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America Forging 
New Foreign Policy 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—As fore- 
Wo here a week ago, the big 

news in the Nationa] Capital 
this week was the public emergence of 
the first steps in a new foreign policy by 
the United States. This news gets top 
priority even over the long-awaited Su- 
preme Court decision on John L. Lewis 
and the mine workers, which for its im- 


-portance would have rated top billing 


any other week. But even labor circles 
in Washington were prone to agree this 
week that the fight which wil] now en- 
sue on the issues raised by the Supreme 
Court in the mine workers’ case is some- 
what less urgent and less fateful for 
the whole world than the implications in 
America’s emerging new foreign policy. 

From June, 1942, until now our for- 
eign policy was based on the premise 
that the world would not be organized 
on a basis of peace and stability without 
the wholehearted cooperation of the 
Soviet Union. 

That still remains the premise—but 
there is now a new interpretation of its 
development. Until now the White 
House and State Department were will- 
ing to pay any price in the hope of ob- 
taining this wholehearted cooperation. 
And the Russians, correctly gauging 
such simple-mindedness, were running a 
highly blackmai) racket 
under these favorable circumstances. 


remunerative 


This week Secretary Marshall in Mos- 
cow is presenting the arrogant Russians 
with the choice which The New Leader 
has urged fruitlessly for twe years— 
either build with us in 
genuine cooperation and mutual com- 
promise or we will build world peace 


world peace 


without you. 

To build world peace without the Rus- 
sians, translated into action, means that 
the United States will block Russian ex- 
pansion in the Mediterranean areas of 
Greece and Italy, in the Near East Mos- 
lem areas, and in the Far East areas 
of China, Japan and Kérea. Had such a 
policy been in operation during the past 
two years we would not have been black- 
mailed into betrayal of the Atlantic 
Charter and of our allies in Poland and 
Yugoslavia. 
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Despite the renewed hope, however, 
there are still dispiriting developments 
in Washington. One of them came to 
light this week when War Secretary 
Patterson overruled General MacArthur 
and okayed the sending of a WFTU 
(World Federation of Trade Unions) 
mission to Japan. 

Despite the adherence of the CIO and 
the British trade unions to the WFTU, 
no realistic person doubts that the 
WFTU is the 1947 version of the 1930 
Profintern (Red International of Trade 
Unions with headquarters in Moscow). 

At a time when Russian expansionism 
is whipping up its Communist agents in 
the Far East to fevered activities, it 
seems an incredible stupidity that the 
wise order of General MacArthur bar- 
ring the WFTU mission from Japan 
should be overruled by Republican War 
Secretary Patterson. 

So far as I have been able to discover, 
Patterson has not the vaguest inclina- 
tion towards the Communists. Yet, to 
my knowledge, this is the second time he 
has permitted himself to be an instru- 


ists in an 





ment in assisting the Commun 
important matter. 

The first occasion came to my atten- 
campaig 


‘ 


ion just before the electio 
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of 1944 when I discovered that a leading 
Communist had been appointed to a high 
official position on the United States 
delegation to the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence (to which the Soviet Union refused 
to send delegates). 

In the course of investigating the mat- 
ter [ learned that it had been the per- 
sonal endorsement of War Secretary 
Patterson which was responsible for the 
appointment of this Communist. I there- 
fore pursued the inquiry to the War De- 
partment. 

At the War Department I was official- 
ly informed that Patterson knew nothing 
about this Communist, but had written 
the letter of endorsement at the request 
of the White House. 

I was shown the letter from the White 
House asking Patterson to make the en- 
dorsement. The White House letter was 
signed by Lauchlin Currie, at that time 
one of Mr. Roosevelt’s secretaries “with 
a passion for anonymity.” 

From Currie’s letter one might have 
inferred reasonably that Currie was 


merely the go-between in passing the 
request along. Or it might have left one 
wondering whether it was not Currie’s 





MARSHALL 
Presenting Russia With a Choice 


own idea. It was weasel-worded in just 
about that way. 

I took the matter to the White House 
for an explanation. I got no explana- 
tion, only the assurance that things like 
this made Currie more of a liability than 
he was worth and that the White House 
was going to ease him out. 

What pressure prevailed upon Patter- 
son this time to shoe-horn a pro-Soviet 
“mission” into Japan over MacArthur’s 
objections remains as yet unanswered. 
But it is perfectly clear that no new 
foreign policy in the White House will 
mean much until two things happen: 

1. First the architects of the ruinous 
policies of the past must be dismissed 
from the State Department and the en- 
virons of the White House. Not on un- 
provable allegations that they are Com- 
munists—as in the Lilienthal case—but 
on the ground that they are stupid and 
inept, if not venal. 

2. Second, they must be replaced by 
men who on provable records are marked 
by two qualities—technical competence 
and a demonstrated loyalty to the United 
States and to democratic principles, 

x “ “ 


Ix the meantime, the new hardening on 
seene finds a com- 
panion movement on the domestic scene. 
The greatest sinzle impetus towards 
outlawing the Communist Party as a 
legal political party came in Washington 
this week from Labor Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach. 


the international 


Testifying before the House Labor 


Committee last Tuesday on the question 
whether Communists should be fired 
from positions of leadership in unions, 
Schwellenbach said that “doesn’t go far 
enough.” 

“Why should we recognize the Com- 
munist Party in the United States?” 
Schwellenbach asked. “Why should they 
be able to elect people to public office 
and, theoretically, elect members of Con- 
gress?” 

This brought the promise from Chair- 
man Hartley of the House Committee 
that he would introduce legislation out- 
lawing the Communist Party. The im- 
mediate question, he said, was whether 
it could be done simply as an act of 
Congress or whether it would require a 
constitutional amendment. 

* * ° 


Tae opinions voiced by his Secretary 
of Labor and the new policy instructions 
to Gen. Marshall in Moscow, account in 
part for the rising popularity of Presi- 
dent Truman as evidenced in the latest 
Gallup Poll. 

Truman’s comeback in popularity is 
an amazing phenomenon. Two months 
ago politicos in Washington wouldn’t 
have given you a plugged nickél for 
Truman’s chances for reelection. The 
pendulum now is swinging the other 
way. 

For this chance, Truman is deeply in- 
debted also to the Republicans. Another 
Republican contribution to the Truman 
1948 campaign was made this week when 
the Republican majority in the House 
whooped through the final death of OPA 





McARTHUR 
Has Objections 


—and with it the death of rent control. 
Republican Taber of 

“ New York pulled the modern version of 
Marie Antoinette’s “let them eat cake,” 
when he chortled after the OPA vote, 


Congressman 


“let the people do their own rent regu- 


lating.” 


This vote, coming at a time when even 
the conservatives are wondering whether 
they were so smart in crippling OPA 
last year, marks a high in Republican 
insensitivity to the rising sullenness of 
people generally on the subject of the 
rising cost of living and the open greed- 


iness of the profiteers. 


There’s an angry muttering at 


grass roots, Mr. Taft; can’t you hear it? 








EDITORIAL NOTES... 


EVER have we been given a 

better example of the illusion 

that any difficulty can be 
banished by law than that furnished 
in Albany during the past few days. 
Subway employees in New York City, 
driven to desperation by long neglect, 
threatened a walk-out. The teachers 
ot Buffalo, who had been left dangling 
for years with salaries below the 
standard of living, finally went on 
strike. To settle all such matters and 
make things move smoothly, the Gov- 
ernor and his friends have now put 
through the State Senate the Condon- 
Wadlin Bill. 


Practically everyone will agree 
with the Democratic opponents of 
this measure that strikes by em- 


ployees of states and municipalities 
are undesirable. But they will also 
agree that the only way to secure ef- 
fective service from such employees is 
to maintain their morale. This bill, 
instead of doing what can be done to 
remove causes of discontent, actually 
will tend to increase it. It robs pub- 
lic employees of the right to strike 
without giving them any compensat- 
ing advantages. The punishments pro- 
vided are so savage as to suggest 
that the employees are all regarded 
as potential criminals. Whatever may 
be the right way to improve the situa- 
tion with regard to the danger of 
strikes by public employees, this 
measure is not it. 


* * * 


CAN COMMUNISM BE 
ABOLISHED BY LAW? 


Avoruer example of the preva- 
lent mania for abolishing trouble by 
| law is Secretary of Labor Schwellen- 
bach’s proposal to outlaw the Com- 
Party. The New Leader’s 
editors and contributors are often ac- 
No pub- 


munist 





| 
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| cused cf being Red-baiters. 
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Governor Dewey Gets Tough 


lication realizes that Communism is 
a threat more clearly than this one. 
But no law taking legal rights away 
from either Communists or Fascists 
will succeed in its purpose of banish- 
ing the specter of totalitarianism. 

Schwellenbach said that Commu- 
nists “should be excluded from any 
type of public activity, including the 
right to run for public office, to sit in 
Chambers of Commerce or to hold of- 
fice in trade unins.” We approve of 
the exclusion of Communists from 
trade union leadership—-or even from 
Chambers of Commerce!—but those 
organizations should clean house for 
themselves. It is impossible to frame 
a law depriving Communists and 
Fascists of their civil liberties which 
could not at some future time be used 
by a reactionary regime against 
Socialists, and even liberals. 

Schwellenbach himself gave one 
reason why his proposal will not 
work. He said that the difficulty in 
getting rid of the totalitarians in the 
trade unions is that it is hard to pin 
them down, to prove that a man is a 
Communist. If it is hard to prove 
that Harry Bridges is a Communist 
now, when the CP is legal, consider 
how much more difficult it would be 
if the whole subversive movement is 
driven underground. 

What is needed is not more secrecy 
but more publicity. The Communist 
conspirators against democracy must 
be smoked out, tagged as Communists 
or fellow-travelers, like poison sold 
under the terms of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act, so that the American peo- 
ple can take appropriate action. 

The Government, however, has the 
right and the duty to discharge from 
all agencies of government, and most 
importantly, from the State Depart- 
ment and the 
loyalty is to 
and to an 


Army, those whose 


a foreign government 
alien totalitarian phi- 


losophy. 











ALERT? 





| Dedicated to an expose of all Lolalitarian enemies of democracy 


Links in the Communist Chain 


the House Committee on Un- 

American Activities of involve- 
ment in “an elaborate system of sup- 
posed espionage in which fraudulent 
passports were used.” He is mixed up in 
the Gerhart Eisler case (his handwrit- 
ing. appears on Hisler’s application for 
a visa). In my opinion he is an impor- 
tant.cog in the conspiratorial machine 
which, operates in this country for the 
benefit of Soviet Russia. 
. first met this smooth operator in 
Charlotte, N. C. During the famous trial 
of Fred Beal and other Communist lead- 
ers of the Gastonia strike—in which the 
Chief of Police was killed. Josephson 
was the ‘representative of the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense. His task was to 
“guide” the battery of defense lawyers, 
of whom. Arthur Garfield Hayes was the 
most prominent. This “bourgeois liberal” 
often ‘clashed with Josephson on the 
political line to be taken by the defend- 
ants. The Communist Party, then in the 
ultra-revolutionary “third period,” in- 
sisted on a “class struggle” sort of de- 
fense. The defendants were exploited for 
propaganda. The party needed martyrs. 
Bill Dunne and Leon Josephson were the 
commissars who wrote the speeches, 
okayed by Joseph Brodsky, made by the 
defendants on the witness stand. 

Beal and his colleagues were, of 
course, convicted. The prosecuting at- 
torney was Clyde Hooey, now Senator 
trom North Carolina. Out on bail, pend- 
ing an appeal to a higher court, Beal 
skipped to Soviet Russia. He became ut- 
terly disillusioned with “the Communist 
fatherland” and-came back to surrender 
to the authorities. After serving part 
of his term, he was pardoned by Hooey, 
who was then Governor. 

Meantime Josephson had become a 
more and more important link in the 
conspiratorial Communist chain. He was 


[os JOSEPHSON is accused by 





GERHART EISLER 
Left Holding the Bag 


then practicing law in Trenton, N. J., 
and boasted to me that he was in a posi- 
tion to get valuable information from 
clients, including a railroad, to forward 
to the Kremlin. Linked with him was 
Herbert Goldfrank, a chemist working 
in a big New York laboratory and also 
able to get information desired by Mos- 
cow. 

Goldfrank and I then shared an apart- 
ment, and a frequent visitor was Joseph- 
son, often accompanied by George Mink 


, 
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By Liston M. Oak 





LEON JOSEPHSON 
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His Handwriting on Eisler's Application for a Visa 


and Cyril Lambkin. Lambkin, who had 
been a personnel manager for Amtorg, 
the Soviet pyrchasing agency in the 
USA, was then _ secretary of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union and I was 
editor of Soviet Russia Today. Another 
of this group was a man named Switz, 
whose brother Robert turned State’s evi- 
dence in a trial of Soviet spies in France 
and was jailed for espionage. Sub- 
sequently, on my recommendation, Gold- 
frank succeeded Lambkin as secretary 
of the FSU, and since has risen high in 
the ranks of the Communist elite. 


« 


Years later, in 1937, I was chief of a 
press bureau for the Loyalist Republican 
Government of Spain, in Valencia. While 
there I saw Hans Berger, or Eisler, who, 
I was told, was working with André 
Marty French Communist who directed 
the political line of the International 
Brigade for the Comintern. In April, 
1937, I met George Mink at the Hotel 


Continental in Barcelona. He greeted 
me cordially; since he had been in jail 
in Copenhagen for 18 months on a false 
passport conviction, he did not know that 
I had resigned from the Communist 
ranks, in disgust and disillusionment. 


Mink got his start as a union organ- 
izer on the Philadelphia waterfront. 
Soon after he became a Communist he 
was recruited into the Comintern ap- 
paratus. Having known desperate pov- 
erty in his early youth, in Barcelona he 
was proud of his fine London-tailored 
clothes, his expensive leather luggage. 
Like other NKVD agents, he stayed at 
the best hotels, avoided association with 
the ordinary proletarian Communists. 
He was, in fact, a gangster with the 
equipage of an aristocrat, a Comintern 
Capone, 

He expressed resentment over the fact 
that when he was arrested in Copen- 
hagen with Josephson and six other 
NKVD_ agents, Josephson used _ his 





knowledge of law and skill to wangle his 
way out of a prison sentence, while Mink 
and Nicholas Sherman had to go to jail. 

Mink is a heavy drinker, and I had to 
be careful to keep my head and out- 
smart this NKVD trigger-man accused 
of bumping off several Spanish Socialists 
who were opposed to the united front by 
means of which the Communists were 
gaining control. Mink boasted to me 
about plans to maneuver the POUM and 
the CNT into a situation which would 
enable the Communists to accuse them 
ct revolt. On May Day, he told me, the 
CP would provoke a civil war, and 
“loyal” troops from outside Catalonia 
would be brought in to_restore order, 
Then the “Anarchist-Trotskyist-Fascist 
traitors” would be executed as agents of 
Franco. 

Mink, slopping whisky down his 
throat, said, “Liston, you are a goddam 
intellectual. Why don’t you get smart 
and join the NKVD? You look so damn 
respectable that you could be useful. You 
deserve a bit of the gravy. You could 
wear $150 suits like mine and afford $50 
whores. Stop being a sap. Get into the 
apparatus.” 

] answered evasively that the doctor 
had told me I would have to leave Spain 
on account of my health. He then sup- 
gested NKVD work in France, Britain 
and the USA in connection with forged 
passports. I said, “Okay, I'll think 
about it.” 

A couple of. days later I informed 
Andres Nin, POUM leader, of the Com- 
munist plot to stage a provocation and 
a coup. Nin laughed confidently. “The 
workers and peasants are solidly behind 
the POUM, the CNT and the Left Re- 
publicans,” he boasted. “If the Commu- 
nists start anything we will finish them.” 
A month later he was dead, and so were 
many others. Thereafter until Franco 
won the Communists were dominant 
throughout Spain. 

After I had returned to the United 
States, I was accused by Mike Gold and 
Israel Amter, in the Daily Worker, of 
having helped to engineer the Barcelona 
revolt as the liason between Trotsky and 
Franco—neither of whom I have ever 
seen, 

The last I heard of Josephson was 
when he borrowed $600 from a friend of 
mine; the “loan” was never repaid. Per- 
haps it went, with other such loans, into 
financing the highly profitable Cafe 
Society, managed by Leon Josephsen’s 
brother Barney. 








Heard on the 


THOMAS MANN PROTESTS 
“PERSECUTION” OF EISLER 

@ The party-line Civil] Rights Con- 
gress had to scrape the bottom of the 
innocents’ barrel to round up fifty sig- 
natures to their manifesto denouncing 
“the shameful persecution of the German 
anti-Fascist refugee” Gerhart Eisler. 
The one surprising name included in the 
list of signers was that of Thomas 
Mann, _internationally-known novelist 
who has been awarded the Nobel Prize 
for literature. Other names ran truer 
to form. Some of these signers were: 
Dan Gillmore, Jack MacMichael, Dashiell 
Hammett, Dorothy Parker, Harry F, 
Ward, Garson Kanin, Arthur Miller, 
Max Weber, John Howard Lawson and, 
of course, Albert E. Kahn. One notable 
aspect of the proclamation was that the 
CP found it difficult to rouse even the 
most faithful of the fellow-travelers. 
The host of unknowns they trotted forth 
on this occasion as “prominent Amer- 
icans” indicates that as issues become 
clearer, party-fronts are going to find 
the going increasingly rough. 


Fronts: 


WALKER GOES ANTI-SEMITIC 

@ William Walker, Texan, ex-jailbird, 
leader of Fight for Free Enterprise, 
Ine., and editor of Freedom News, last 
month shifted from labor-baiting to anti- 
Semitism and eased into the nationalist 
movement. 

Karl Marx, Walker said, “typifies” 
the “Jewish influence” upon popular 
thought and action. A lengthy article in 
Freedom News elaborated this thesis 
and “proved” that Judaism is synony- 
mous with Communism; another plugged 
such old-timers in the pro-Fascist move- 
ment as the National Blue Star Mothers, 
Philadelphia’s Current Events Club, 
Minute Men of °46, and Albert Dilling, 
attorney for the sedition defendants. 

Walker’s shift in emphasis is of real 
importance, for he stands a chance of 
leading “respectables” into the pro- 
Fascist movement. As _ reported in 
Democracy’s Battle of Jan. 15, Walker 
has connections with and the approval 
e* the labor-baiting Attorney Generals 
from three states and is working with 
influential reactionaries in organizing an 


interstate “open shop union” te compete 
with the AFL and CIO. 
(From Democracy’sBattle, February 15.) 


GOVERNOR OF INDIANA 
ATTENTION: 

@ Racists and American Fascists are 
counting on a coming depression to give 
them an opening for their pitch of 
pitting race against race, religion against 
religion, and ethnic groups one against 
the other. That is why an advertisement 
of the Indiana Department of Commerce 
and Public Relations in the “United 
States News” for March 7 is discon- 
certing. Part of the ad reads as follows: 
“Indiana Labor Is American! ... Tired 
of imported ideas of how your business 
should be run? Tired of agitation by 
impractical theorists? Then move your 
business to Indiana, where the population 
is 97 percent native born!” It need 
hardly be pointed out to the state of- 
ficials of Indiana that advertising of 
this sort is anything but American— 
and as such must be resented by the 
citizens of that state more than by any- 
one else. We also wonder why “US 
New-,” a publication of a character very 
different from that of the ad. should 
have accepted it for publication. 
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Rebellion in Athens and Knoxville 
Postwar 
Political Change 
In Tennessee 


By Mortimer Slaiman 
Well-known Analyst of Southern Problems 


place in two East Tennessee com- 

munities, awakening hope that 
this was really to be a year of moral and 
political resurrection. In retrospect, how- 
ever, it is ¢lear that although the Battle 
of Athens, and the eviction by recall 
election of the Mayor of Knoxville, were 
indeed followed by certain political and 
social reverberations elsewhere in the na- 
tion, they were feeble, and in many in- 
stances, bravado without substance. The 
resurrection is not yet. It is important, 
therefore, to search for the true implica- 
tions of these episodes. 


The Battle of Athens, in McMinn 
County, Tennessee, was spectacular and 
in keeping with the spirit of a postwar 
year which found almost everyone either 
fearful or hopeful that the “boys would 
run things,” as they had declared they 
would. And so, for a short time, the na- 
tion’s wires were hot with exciting ac- 
counts of how a group of veterans ousted 
a political machine and its hired gunmen 
from Athens after the thugs had at- 
tempted to prevent an honest count of 
the votes cast in the local election. There 
was bloodshed in Athens, but it was at 
a minimum. And the nation touted the 
Athens GIs with enthusiastic acclaim, 
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D oie: 1946 political change took 
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Far removed from the misty-eyed ap- 
proval, another interpretation of the 
event was depressing. It was explained 
by some that whether for good or bad, 
violence assumes a formidable place in 
the pattern of southern culture and this 
should dictate that the incident be filed 
along with the Hatfield and McGoy feud. 
This attitude mitigated against an intel- 
ligent appraisal of the event. To many. 
the whole affair was just another 
shootin’. 


The significance of the Athens affair 
is to be found somewhere between these 
two extreme views. The means used to 
secure popular government in the town 
was absolutely necessary. A machine 
controlled the electoral process and there 
was no relief offered to the community 
from any other governmental source, 
either state or federal, to insure a fair 
count of the votes cast; therefore, unless 
a brief be held for passive resistance and 
the healing (or ravaging!) effects of 
time, then the GIs were justified in their 
action, and the people of Athens, for 
their sanction, are also to be commended. 
But the GIs were not led by a Spartacus, 
they did not create a Sun State with the 
advent of victory. There are still boot- 
leggers operating in McMinn county, but 
they no longer operate from. the 
sheriff’s office; they are hiding out in- 
stead. And the GI slate now in office is 
looking forward to a city manager form 
of government for the community. To 
implement this they have formed a Good 
Government Group. But there is the pos- 
sibility that some of the group may 
either ally themselves in the future with 
the McMinn County Republican machine, 
or build a machine of their own. Al- 
though not enough time has elapsed to 
test these possibilities, the latter is a 
pregnant one. Two men who were elected 
on the GI slate were removed from of- 
fice recently because they signed a state- 
ment attesting that a new machine had 


been already established. 
od * ve 


A SOMEWHAT similar rebellion took 
place last year in Knoxville, Tennessee. 
This revolt had few of the dramatic ele- 
ments handy for journalistic exploita- 
tion. The action involved was not dis- 
play of physical force, and the factor of 
spontaneity was lacking: the change 
took eleven months to effect. The evic- 
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tion of Cas Walker, Mayor of Knoxville, 
was accomplished entirely by the use of 
the electoral process. Perhaps, for this 
reason, judgement of Knoxville politics 
will strike a different note. In this ex- 
perience, too, there are possibilities 
which may mar a successful perform- 
ance. 

Since the days when Louis Brownlow 
was Knoxville’s first city manager, there 
have been a few other capable individuals 
responsible for the city’s management. 
It was hoped that Walker, as a creator 
of policy for the city government, would 
demonstrate the sense of responsibility 
held by those few. In 1944 and 1945 he 
seemed to be an honest crusader fighting 
the highly inefficient and sometime cor- 
rupt city management. For this he was 
kept out of the political picture until he 
rebelled and worked up his own machine. 
His simple appeal was accepted widely, 
and Cas was elected mayor by the 
people, taking office January 1, 1946. 

On that same day, Walker and the 


other city councilmen (the mayor is ap- 
pointed by his colleagues in the council) 
announced the installation of Paul Mor- 
ton, formerly assistant to the city man- 
ager of Louisville, as the new city 
manager. Morton came with outstanding 
qualifications. 

Typical of Morton’s first reactions to 
the job is the story reported in the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, on February 
2, describing his visit to Knoxville Gen- 
eral Hospital. Morton insisted on a tour 
of the Negro unit at the hospital, and 
there he found patients using mat- 
tresses that were horribly filthy, and 
sleeping in beds without any sheets. 
Morton ordered all the mattresses de- 
stroyed and new ones bought, along with 
a supply of sheets. On his way out, Mor- 
ton scrawled on a dirty window pane 
with his finger, “Morton has been here.” 

In the next few days, it was made ob- 
vious that certain people were sorry 
Morton ever came. His family in Louis- 
ville was threatened. But Morton con- 





Southern Farm Revolution 


By Benjamin Haskel 


Director oj Research and Publicity. United Textile Workers of America (AFL) 


NOXVILLE.—Southern labor, in- 
kK dustry and government had bet- 

ter brace themselves for a severe 
shock which will hit them with terrific 
impact soon. It is estimated that a few 
million agricultural workers will be 
pushed off the farms of the South in 
the next five years as a result of the 
mechanization of agriculture — through 
the introduction of such new machines 
as the mechanical cotton picker and the 
suger cane harvester and the mechani- 
zation of rice culture. 

This impending development threatens 
the social stability of thriving commu- 
nities, holds forth the danger of a new 
“Oakie” problem for the states and the 
nation, and is especially pregnant with 
the menace of a large mass of unfor- 
tunate people, driven by economic pres- 
sure from the farms to the cities and 
forced into competition with factory 
labor, Accustomed as they have been to 
a bare subsistence, they may be used as 
a floating mass of cheap labor to under- 
mine the labor standards already de- 
veloped in the industry of the South and 
the nation. 

Migration out of the South, and within 
the South frog: farm to city, is nothing 
new. What is especially noteworthy is 
the increase in the net annual migration 
from the South from 100,000 a year in 
the depression 1930’s to 300,000 a year 
in the 1940’s. Internal migration in 
the South also reached record heights 
during the war years when it totaled 
1,600,000 and reflected substantial move- 
ments from farms to cities. 

If these developments are not to take 
a terrible toll in human suffering, com- 
munity turmoil and disrupted labor 
organization, they must be met by a 
constructive national policy as well as a 
program within the labor movement- 


+ * * 


A Proposed National Program 


Tecunotocican progress cannot be 
met by cursing the machine. But it 
must be made to cover the human costs 
of the displacement of labor to which 
it gives rise. Congress and the indi- 


vidual states must be pressed for serious 
consideration of such protective meas- 
ures as: 

(1) Dismissal wages; (2) extending 
unemployment insurance coverage to 
agricultural workers and increasing 
the amount of insurance; (3) place- 
ment of displaced farm labor in other 
work, preferably in the South; (4) es- 
tablishment of placement offices with 
trained personnel, and liaison with the 
labor, farm and industry groups in- 
volved to plan the movement of farm 
workers from the land to new jobs; 
(5) transportation allowances for the 
displaced, related to the whole program 
of retraining and reemployment; (6) 
housing and other community aid to 
the displaced in their new communities. 

me a me 


A Program for Labor 


Tu E labor movement, however, will not 
be able to rely solely or such a govern- 
mental program to avoid the smashing 
of union standards and of unions them- 
selves. 

It will require the foresight and wis- 
dom to begin a program of education 
among farm labor now, while they are 
on the land, to make them conscious of 
the value of trade unionism. 

Zeal aid must be given to the National 
Farm Labor Union of the AFL to spread 
i organization and influence through- 
out the rural areas, so that the people 
ultimately pushed off the land will not 
be forced to become union-busters and 
breakers of union standards when they 
reach the mills and the factories. 

The labor movement wouid do well 
to plan the organized transfer of trade 
union membership so that farm union 
members arc planfully inducted into 
unions of the industry into which 
they go- 

Finally, the labor movement must win 
these people over by warm concern and 
devcted efforts to ease their hardships 
through labor relief funds to help them 
in readjusting themselves. This will also 
"pn them withstand the excessive eco- 
nomic pressure which may compel them 
to become an unconscious forces in under- 
mining our unions and labor standards. 


tinued with his many activities exposing 
inefficiency in the city’s affairs and rec- 
ommending drastic revision. 

After three months of service Morton 
was fired by Cas Walker and five othe: 
councilmen. The only charge was “non- 
cooperation,” or, more simply, Mayor 
Walker’s inability to control the city 
manager, 

Knoxville reacted immediately to the 
outrage. A rally was attended by 2,000 
citizens, and a Citizens’ rotective 
League was formed to seek a recall of 
Walker and it was agreed that the group 
would disband after achievement of the 
objective. 

The day after the rally, 200 recall pe. 
titions went into circulation. One month 
later they were turned in with 11,498 
signatures. Presentation of these peti- 
tions to the County Election Commission 
compelled that body to process the docu- 
ments, to determine and certify the 
legality of the petition; and then, if 
everything was in order, to call an elec- 
tion. 

Every cheap dodge was used by 
Walker to circumvent the will of the 
people by stalling the work of the Com 


mission. But after eight months of de- 
lay, the election was held, and Walke 





and two of the other councilmen were 
defeated. 

Young Knoxvillians showed that they 
are interested in better local govern- 
ment. All of the leaders of the Citizens’ 
Protective League were under 40. The 
Knoxville Good Government Group has 
now absorbed the CPL. The long-run 
program objectives of the GGG involve 
vital and drastic civic change. But there 
is the real possibility that the GGG will 
be controlled almost wholly by indivi- 
duals who supported the recall only he- 
cause Cas Walker stood between them 
and a realization of dollar-for-dollay 
value for the taxes that they paid to the 
city. Here again is the threat of replace 
ment of an old machine by a new one 
Some of the more imaginative CPI, 
leaders, in mild rebellion against GGC 
guiding hands, have thus far refused to 
participate in the activities of thai 
group. 

Against this background, is hope tha! 
the people of Athens and Knoxville may, 
because of the knowledge to be gained 
from their experiences, become firmly 
aware of their latent power, The Knox 
villians who think ahead of certain local 
interest groups may utilize this firs! 
democratic gain as a springboard. The 
next step to be realized is the creation 
of a climate in which city administrators 
will be able to work without political ob- 
ligations and encroachments. 





, SORRY! —— 

Because of the acute paper short- 
age The New Leader is forced to 
eliminate four pages from this issue. 
Consequently, we find it necessary to 
omit two pages of our Literary Sec- 
tion, and “Trends” by Liston M. Oak, 
plus other features. Next week, we 
shall again return to our regular 
twenty-page size and shall again 
present all of the features omitted 
this week. Sorry, but this temporary 
emergency is plainly beyond our 
control. 























of high importance octurred in this 

country and remained practically 
ignored. For the first time in Ameriea— 
or in any country, at that—there were 
more radio stations licensed, and toe be 
operated soon, than there were daily 
newspapers being published. The main 
part of this development was caused by 


1° the beginning of 1947, an event 


FM radio which, according to Charles R.. 


Denny, head of the Federal] Communica- 
tions Commission, has “gotten off to a 
fine start.” 





PETRILLO 
Prevents Duplication of AM Pro- 
grams Over FM Radio Without 
Special Fees 


FM (frequency modulation) radio, a 
young and exciting invention. has been 
developed almost single-handed by Major 
Edwin H. Armstrong, a professor of 
electrical engineering at Columbia Uni- 
versity, largely at his own expense and 
through private loans from his friends, 
while industry held back its helping 
hand. FM’s basic principle sounds rather 
simple: While in so-called AM (ampli- 
tude modulation) radio the frequency 
of the signals remains constant and their 
amplitude, or intensity, varies aceording 
to the transmitted sounds, in FM the 
frequency of the signals themselves is 
varied, or “modulated.” to make it carry 
sounds over the air. Simultaneously, this 
system opens new wavelengths for public 
broadcasting, and excludes static from 
transmission. In 1936. Professor Arm- 
strong had more or less concluded his 
research, 

In 1940, the Federal] Communications 
Commission allotted for the first time a 
smal] portion of the radio spectrum to 
40 channels for FM service. It granted 
eight of these channels to noncommercial 
educational broadcasters, and it upheld 
this ratie of every fifth channe] being 
given to such a station unti] now. Fifty- 
three FM grants had been made when 
the war put a stop to further progress, 
since no new transmitters or receiving 
sets could be built. From the end of the 
war to July, 1946, the Commission is- 
sued 456 new conditional grants for 
FM, which added up to a total of 509 
FM stations. On January 1, 1946, the 
frequency allocation of FM was com- 
pletely changed. By shifting the band 
to higher-megacycles (from 42-50 me to 
88-108 mc) the basis for 100 additional 
channels was created. At the beginning 
of 1947, altogether 705 FM stations were 
authorized (though the consiruction of 
many has not yet been finished, nor the 
operation of others begun), and 255 
more applications were pending. One 
hundred fifty-two FM stations are al- 
ready operating at present in 33 states. 

It is true that since the end of the 
war the number of AM radic stations 
too has begun to increase again. While 
on January 1, 1945, there were 905 sta- 
tions operating, in mid-July 1946 there 
were 963 stations; furthermore, the con- 
struction of 255 new statiens was on its 
way and applications fer 642 other AM 
Stations were pending. But AM wave- 
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FM ag 
Begins 


By Norbert Muhlen 


lengths are limited, and practically every 
one of them is now being used. That’s 
why many critics.saw a sort of monopoly 
among the 900 broadcasters, especially 
since an ever-increasing number of sta- 
tions—according to the latest survey, 764 
—were affiliated with, and sometimes 
controlled by, one of the four big 
networks. Now a technological inven- 
tion rather than political interventions 
(which were requested by some people) 
have abolished the threatening monopoly. 

For there is technically room for many 
more FM stations than there could ever 
be for the traditional AM stations. In 
fact, where there is room for four AM 
stations, there is room in addition for 
at least six FM stations. For years 
somewhat less than 2,000 dailies have 
been published in this country, while 
somewhat more than 900 radio stations 
were broadcasting. From now on, there 
will, in addition to more than 1,200 AM 
stations, be an array of almost 2,000 
FM stations. Some technical experts even 
foresee the prospect of nearly 5,000 
broadcasters on the air in the next 
several years. 


* *« * 


State-controlled Gold Rush 


Tue distribution of the newly-dis- 
covered FM facilities :among interested 
groups developed in a very different way 
from say, the distribution of the Cali- 
fornia gold mines a hundred years ago 
when the Forty-Niners had only to stake 
out their plot, to have it registered, and 
to exploit it for good or bad. In 1947, 
nobody can stake out his FM wave 
length this way. In that, the beginning 
of the FM era was even thoroughly 
different from the beginning of the radio 
era in the decade after the last war. 
From 1918 to 1927, too, the few powerful 
electrical concerns, followed by a host 
of adventurous dentists, cigar manue- 
facturers, salesmen, engineers, promote 
ers, publishers and showfolk who saw a 
new gold field in broadcasting staked 
out their claims registered and cross- 
licensed their wavelengths within the 
outdated wireless-telegraph regulations, 
and began broadcasting. Only in 1927 
was the Federd#d] Radio Commission set 
up, the predecessor of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of our day, 
which licenses radio stations—AM as 
well as FM—in the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity. 

In 1947, the social climate and political 
philosophy have changed very much since 
radio’s first years. The distribution of 
FM channels, instead of being left to 
the stronger elbows and bank credits of 
the competing applicants, is planned, or 
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at least supervised, by a governmental 
body. 

Since FM’s beginnings, the Federal 
Communications Commission set aside 
every fifth channel for non-profit educa- 
tional broadcasters. Twenty-five granis 
of this sort have already been made to 
state universities, colleges and similar 
institutions. Wisconsin and possibly also 
Maryland and West Virginia are plan 
ning to build up elaborate state net- 
works for childrens and adults’ edu- 
cation. 

Furthermore, FCC set aside recentiy 
every fifth “Class B”-channe! (of higher 
power, for metropolitan or rural use), 
for one year in every city where there 
are five or more FM stations. By this 
measure the Commission intends “to 
leave the door open to newcomers,” a 
ruling requested by veterans organiza- 
tions.and by the US Senate Smal] Busi- 
ness Committee. Under the direction of 
Senator Glen H. Taylor from Idaho, this 
agency gave much publicity to FM as 
“a remarkable opportunity for small 
business, for the cost of constructing and 
operating a broadcast station is far less 
than most people realize.” In the desire 
to give “the little fellow” a chance, FCC 
as well as Senator Taylor’s Committee 
is trying to keep some FM channels free 
from the more powerful applicants who 





DUBINSKY 


ILGWU Has Applications Pending 
for FM Stations 


are frequently identical with the previ- 
ous AM: broadcasters, who, in turn, are 
often closely connected with the publish- 
ers of the big daily press. 

Whether FM offers very good chances 
to broadcasters with little economic re 
sources is, however, a debated question, 
FCC saw here a chance for anyone with 
the urge and $8,000 to $10,000 to break 
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into the broadcasting business. Senator 
Taylor’s Committee estimated the costs 
of the major FM broadeasting equip< 
ment for the weakest (250 wait) station 
between $6,500 and $14,500, rising to 
between $73,000 and $85,000 for the 
strongest (50 kilowatt) station. On the 
other hand, the National Association of 
Broadcasters representing the industry, 
and fighting FCC by tradition, saw little 
hepe for those who “can be induced to 
go into radio with $10,000.” Other more 
impartial experts arrived also at less 
optimistic calculations. 
a aK * 


Distributing the Air Waves 


However, FM will give an oppore 
tunity to those groups which had less 
access to the air under the AM set-up 
than they required, and who infiuenced 
yadio less than befitted their position 
within the nation. This is especially true 
for the labor movement which has seized 
the ehance offered by FM. 

The International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union has been granted @ 
permit, or has an application pending, 
for FM stations in New York City, 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis. Chate 
tanooga, Tenn., and Los Angeles. The 
yadio spokesmen of the union have ase 
sured FCC that commercial programs 
will take up less than half of the total 
program presentations of the station, 
that it will not sell time for controvere 
sial and religious programs, and that 
music, public health, educational and 
civic programs, especially in the fields 
of labor-management and consumers 
farmer relations will be encouraged. 

Besides the ILGWU, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union as well 
as the United Automobile Workers 
Union intend to set up their FM net- 
works in five different cities. while the 
National Maritime Union prepares an 
FM station in New York City. Other 
organizations, such as the Young Men's 
Christian Association, plan to be FM 
broadcasters. 

The aim of safeguarding a fair dis- 
ivibution of FM channels in the publie 
interest, instead of leaving it to a gold 
yush race for the best megacycles. can 
come dangerously close to arbitrary de- 
cisions, and possibly governmental cen- 
sorship when there are more applicants 
than there are channels available. and 
‘when FCC has to choose the best applis 
cants. The renewal of licenses for AM, 
for instance, can be fairly doné on the 
basis of the station’s previous programe 
ing record which either did or did not 
keep its public promises. Such a judg- 
ment is less easy in FM where many 
applicants have no previous radio reeord 
to show. 

In New York City, for instance, nine 
FM stations are already operating, some 
as offshoots of the existing network and 
independent stations, some controlled by 
newspapers, one by department store 
interests, although being tied up with 
a college and a music organization. For 
the remaining five channels, there are 
17 applicants. 

“ One of them is the News Syndicate 
Co., which publishes New York’s most 
widely-read tabloid, and which controlled 
for a while an independent city station, 
Its application was contested by another 
organization, the American Jewish Con- 
gress, which alleged that the newspaper 
owned by the applicant had shown racial 
bias in its news presentation. Whether 
this charge was true or not, the very 
fact that the Commission occupied itself 
intensively with the question was called 
by Arthur Krock, the Washington cor« 
respondent of the New York Times, 
“basically illegal ... the ruling sought 
of the Commission would violate not 
only the Constitution, but the heart of 
the civil liberties that are guaranteed 
in the First Amendment.” While the 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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The State of Labor in 


Melbourne. 


Hk recent federal elections have 
| returned the Australian Labor 
Government to power for another 
three-year term. This is a welcome 
opportunity to review the problems and 
prospects of “Australian Labor which, 
just because of their particular nature, 
are of great interest from the American 
viewpoint. For Australia is, similar to 
the early United States, an empty con- 
tinent, and hence a country of the future, 
capable of great development. Indeed 
Australia’s area is almost as large as 
the territory of the United States, while 
the population of this South Pacific 
island continent is about one twentieth 
of that of the United States. 

Thus Australia today is a largely under- 
populated country. Her national economy 
classifies here as an agricultural state in 
the first stage of industrialization. These 
conditions determine the fundamental 
feature of Labor’s Platform in Australia 
—namely promotion of industrialization 
as quickly as possible. One chief purpose 
is the increase of living standards by 


“harnessing the country’s vast but un- 


developed productive forces. Another 
main aim is to free the industrialization 
process which would be inevitable at any 
rate from the social and economic con- 
vulsions which would accompany it, if 
this great transformation were to be 
left to unchecked private enterprise. 
Such a program is of course of special 
interest for the United States in general 
and for her labor movement in particu. 
lar, as this platform means building up 
of a new industrial community and hence 
of a potential competitor to the United 
States in the Pacific. 
> * * 


Modern Times in Australia 


4 
T is no incident that Australian Labor 
found increasing support with such a 
program. For modern times impressed 
upon many Australians the impossi- 
bility to carry on in the long run as an 
agricultural country with wool and dairy 
produce as main export goods. This role 
as a great farm was assigned to Aus- 
tralia by Britain. That country needed, 
because of its industrial revolution, an 
expansion of its agricultural foundations 
in order to feed her increasing number 
of industrial workers. However this 
function of Australia meant extraordi- 
nary dependence upon prices of her farm 
produce in the British market. Indeed, 
high prices in Britain have still the sig- 
nificance of prosperity for farmers, and 
hence of the whole national economy in 
Australia, while low prices on the Brit- 
ish market have the automatic conse- 
quence of depression with its nightmares 
of unemployment and poverty amidst 
plenty. 
. - . 


The Labor Party 


Tuus the war bringing to the fore the 
difficulties arising from Australia’s eco- 
nomic structure put the Labor Party 
into power, for this was the body which 
never tired of pointing out to the people 
the basic dangers inherent in the 
economy as an agricultural state. More- 
over, large masses were now united with 
the working class in their desire for a 
new order which was promised to them 
as a reward for the sacrifices involved 
in winning the war. Hence the general 
elections in 1943 resulted in a House of 
cepresentatives with 49 Laborites out 
of 74 members—a Labor majority not 
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By F. Schafer 
New Leader Correspondent in Australia 


experienced before in the history of the 
country. 

However the Labor Government was 
still faced with serious difficulties. Many 
unpopular measures had to be taken in 
order to achieve a maximum war effort. 
But apart from this temporary handicap 
there was a permanent one represented 
by the Australian constitution. Australia 
is a Federal State. This Federal com- 
munity—called “Commonwealth’—con- 
sists of six individual states. The power 
of the Commonwealth is to a large ex- 
tent limited in favor of the individual 
states. This situation hampered the 
planning power of the Federal Govern- 
ment in much the same way as Roosevelt’s 
New Deal legislation was hindered by 
the rights of the individual states within 
the United States. In Australia the way 











Australia 


new elections were on, the Tories thought 
their time had come to regain control. 
They choose—just as all over the world 
—ihe slogan of individual liberty against 
control and too heavy taxation. One 
large opposition party —the so-called 
“Liberal Party’—promised reduction of 
taxation by 20 percent. The hostile 
attitude of this Tory group towards the 
trade unions became clear by the sug- 
gestion that employers or workers who 
acted against a decision of an arbitra- 
tion court should be liable to punishment. 
These suggestions were questioned by 
the “Country Party,” the other great 
Tory body. It promised a ten years plan 
for development of agriculture. Taxes 
should be reduced by 28 percent. The 
Communist Party should be banned. 
Moreover a Social Security Scheme was 


Australians Make Plans to Safeguard Future 


out of those difficulties is alteration of 
the federal constitution by referendum, 
But apart from a majority of votes in 
the whole country, there must be also 
majorities in four of the six individual 
states. This could not be achieved in 
1944, when the Labor Government asked 
the people for extrordinary powers for 
post-war conse- 
quence was an awkward situation for the 
Government. For on the one hand ef- 
fective social legislation, as far as the 
Commonwealth, but not the individual 
states was concerned, had now become 
extremely difficult. The consequence was 
increase of social tension, in great 
strikes, in increase of leftist trends with- 
in the Labor movement—Communists 
began to occupy more and more key 
posts in trade unions—in dissatisfaction 
and hostility towards the workers within 
the middle classes because of the in- 
conveniences experienced in strikes. In 
short, the Labor Government was faced 
with mounting handicaps, intensified by 
the propaganda of the daily press, which 
in Australia is a Tory monopoly, 
* Ps Ps 


The 1946 Elections 
Wa therefore in September, 1946, 


reconstruction. The 


advocated by both Tory parties. It was 
to be financed by contributions of em- 
ployers and workers. How this scheme 
could be compatible with the promised 
tax reductions remained, however, 
obscure. 

The Labor Government in answering 
these Tory programs pointed out that 
reduction of taxation was feasible only 
insofar as such a measure would not 
interfere with expansion of social serv- 
ices. Moreover, the Government pledged 
itself to a policy of industrialization, full 
employment, improvement of working 
conditions, public building program, de- 
velopment of the country by great public 
works. In brief the Government put be- 
fore the people a policy of maximum use 
of resources in order to achieve the high- 
est possible living standards. Agriculture 
should be protected against fluctuations 
by guaranteed markets. Banning of 
Communists was denounced, but the 
Labor Party took measures designed to 
diminish the influence of the Communist 
Party within the Labor Movement. 

In order to carry out its program the 
Government asked the people for ex- 
tension of its powers in the realm of 
social services, agriculture and employ- 
ment conditions. This was done by 
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referendum held at the same time as the 
general elections. : 

However, the voting strength of the 
Labor Party remained unchanged. Just 
as in 1943 there were still about 51 per- 
cent of votes for Labor. About 2 percent 
went to “Lang” Labor, a little labor 
splinter group, and about one percent 
to the Communist Party. However the 
Labor Party lost four seats to the Tories, 
and two seats to “Lang” Labor, so that 
the number of its seats was reduced from 
49 to 43. This is still a workable major- 
ity which might be increased frequently 
by the two “Lang” Labor members, 

» . % 


Result of the Referendum 


More serious is the result of the 
referendum. For only one point—ex- 
pansion of the Federal powers in the 
realm of social services—found the nec- 
essary majority. The other two points— 
increased federal controls over agri- 
culture and employment conditions— 
were not carried with a sufficient major- 
ity. Thus the Government will be able 
to give to the people a social security 
scheme. But in other respects the Gov- 
ernment will be handicapped by a lack of 
necessary powers. Much depends on the 
skill utilized in exhausting the available 
legal machinery. Thus, about four weeks 
after the elections a decision of the Fed- 
eral Arbitration Court introduced prac- 
tically the 40 hour week in the whole 
country. The Government will be able 
also to meet the demands of the workers 
for a general wage increase, likewise 
there will be determined efforts to over- 
come the housing shortage by State 
house building, and above all there are 
enough legal possibilities for the Gov- 
ernment to plan for permanent full em- 
ployment and the development of indus- 
tries. In this connection ratification of 
Bretton Woods presents the Labor 
Movement with considerable difficulties. 
Many supporters of Labor are afraid 
that the signing of Bretton Woods will 
interfere with the controls needed to 
industrialize the country and to ensure 
full employment. This question has yet 
to be decided. ss 

But clearly stated are the fundamental 
principles of Labor’s policy. Instead of 
the Tory argument that goods should be 
bought where they can be obtained best 
and cheapest, Labor thinks, that a higher 
living standard can be achieved by the 
fullest use of the available supply of 
labor and other productive factors, even 
if in this manner cheaper and better 
imported goods are excluded. Resulting 
from this doctrine is the conclusion that 
foreign trade is admissible only as far 
as it is compatible with full employment 
and full development of the country’s 
productive forces—a notion which views 
foreign trade from a_ fundamentally 
different angle as compared with the 
period before 1914 and even before 1939. 
Australia certainly will be ruled accord- 
ing to this principle for the next three 
years. Hence the empty continent will— 
in spite of all legal handicaps of its Fed- 
eral Government—pass through a period 
of great development in terms of its 
internal economy. This will be an 
extraordinary social experiment, and 
hence a worldwide lesson. 





On the Threshold of Freedom: 





The Significance 


of the New 


Spanish Republican Cabinet 


Director, Spanish Information Office; former official in the Catalonian Government 


of the Llopis Government in Exile 

formed in Paris on February 9 after 
the resignation of the Giral Government, 
the attitude of the Juan Negrin-Alvarez 
des Vayo group as manifested in the 
latter’s article in The Nation for 
February 22, and the immediate pros- 
pects in Spanish politics, it is necessary 
1o keep in mind the major developments 
that have occurred since the fall of Bar- 
celona on January 26, 1959. 

With the occupation of the Catalan 
capital, at that time the seat of the Span- 
ish Government, by the international 
forces under Gen. Franco, and with their 
arrival at the French frontier, the Span- 
ish civil war had come to an end. Never- 
theless, there remained in the Madrid 
sector a powerful army, estimated at 
nearly 500,000 men, who could hope to 
escape only through the ports of Valen- 
cia, Alicante. and Cartagena. Since the 
war had been lost, the important task of 
the moment was to prevent the massacre 
of these heroic fighters and devote every 
effort to their salvation. 


I order to understand the significance 


CASADO-BESTEIRO-MERA 


Juan NEGRIN, at that time Premier 
of the Spanish Republican Government, 
proceeded to Madrid, and instead of con- 
cerning himself with the escape of these 
beleaguered forces, he affirmed that the 
war had not yet been lost. He dismissed 
a number of military leaders and re- 
placed them with others who were will- 
ing to continue the futile fighting. 

France and Britain had already rec- 
ognized the Franco regime, and Manuel 
Azana had therefore resigned the Presi- 
deney of the Republic on February 27, 
1939. 

In these circumstances, continued mili- 
tary resistance was sheer lunacy. When 
Hitler tried to do the same in Germany, 
his attitude was called “criminal.” Com- 
munists throughout the world dubbed the 
comparable attitude of Negrin “heroic.” 
In any case, the Spanish fighters who 
had for so long been giving the world an 
unequalled example of heroism, did not 
agree with this attitude, and a revolu- 
tionary movement broke out against 
Negrin, with the blessing of Julian Bes- 
teiro, the most respected figure in the 
Spanish Socialist Party, and directed by 
Col. Casado, Gen. Miaja, and Lt. Col. 
Cipriano Mera, chief of the National 
Confederation of Labor divisions fighting 
on the central front. 

This belated movement. did not produce 
the hoped-for results. A few hundred 
political leaders escaped, but the bulk of 
the central army was taken prisoner by 
Franco. Julian Besteiro remained in 
Madrid, and was condemned to life im- 
prisonment, dying in jail on September 
27, 1940. 

a * “* 
REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT- 
IN-EXILE ESTABLISHED 


Tue resignation of Azana, who died in 
France in November 1940, and the liqui- 
dation of the Negrin Government by the 
Casado movement, left the Republican 
institutions without a head. Negrin, how- 
ever, continued to regard himself as 
Chief of the Spanish Government, and 
his cabinet ministers as continuing to 
hold office. At the beginning of 1939 he 
had created in France an organization 
called SERE to aid the Spanish refugees. 
At the same time the only Republican 
institution which still remained intact, 
the parliament (Cortes), created another 


By Jaume Miravittles 


refugee aid organization called the 
JARE. The Spanish Republican exiles 
were thus divided into two camps. Later 
the JARE became the Junta Espanola 
de Liberacion, and as such sent repre- 
sentatives to attend the United Nations 
conference at San Francisco, where it 
obtained certain positive results. 

In August 1945 the Spanish Cortes 
convened in Mexico, and ratified the as- 
sumption of the Presidency of the Re- 
public ad interim by Diego Martinez 
Barrio. According to the provisions of 
the Republican Constitution, if the Presi- 
dent of the Republic dies, the President 
of the Cortes is his legal successor. 
Further, the assumption of office by the 
latter must be ratified by a certain par- 
liamentary quorum and on territory over 
which Spain has sovereignty. All these 
legal requirements were fulfilled in 





DR. GIRAL AND HIS SON, ANTONIO 





When Dr. Giral formed his Cabinet, in 
which were represented all the political 
parties and labor organizations of the 
Republican regime, the Negrin-del Vayo 
group refused to participate, even though 
Giral offered Negrin the Vice Presidency 
of the Council and the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. At the time it was said 
that Negrin’s attitude resulted from the 
fact that he had thought his resignation 
would be accepted purely as a matter of 
form, and that he would be named 
President of the new Council. 

In fact, the Negrin-del Vayo group, es- 
pecially del Vayo himself (Negrin has 
been much more discreet), attacked the 
Giral Government from the beginning, 
and del Vayo published in The Nation 
for July 6, 1946, an article stating that 
secret contacts had been established be- 
tween Martinez Barrio and Bevin for the 
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His Cabinet Replaced by One More Representative of 
Anti-Fascists in Spain 


Mexico: Martinez Barrio had been elected 
President of the Cortes in Spain by a 
substantial majority of votes; the meet- 
ing of the Cortes in Mexico was attended 
by the minimum number of deputies re- 
quired for the quorum; and the Mexican 
Government granted the Spanish Repub- 
licans extraterritorial rights to the zone 
of the capital city where the proclama- 
tion of the President took place, sur- 
rounding it with troops while the cere- 
mony Was in progress. 


The President of the Republic having 
been proclaimed, Juan Negrin presented 
to him his resignation as President of 
the Council of Ministers (Premier). His 
resignation was accepted by the Presi- 
dent, who then asked Dr. Jose Giral to 
form a Government. 


(Martinez Barrio accepted Negrin’s 
resignation chiefly in order to facilitate 
matters, for with the resignation of the 
late President Azana and the creation by 
the parliament of the JARE in opposi- 
tion to the SERE, Negrin had lost the 
two factors which were constitutionally 
required if he was to continue to hold 
the Presidency of the Council: the sup- 
port of the President of the Republic, 
and the confidence of the parliament.) 


purpose of arriving at a solution of the 
Spanish problem which del Vayo termed 
“capitulatory.” In reality, no such cone 
tacts were made. Later, due to the politi- 
cal pressure of the exiles, Negrin pub- 
licly declared that he supported the Giral 
Government. But actually the Negrinist 
groups in the United States continued, 
sotto voce, their campaign against Giral 
as Premier. 
* + a 


RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 
INSIDE SPAIN 


Meanwutte, an underground resist- 
ance organization had been formed in« 
side Spain called the National Alliance 
of Democratic Forces, in which were 
represented all the republican political 
parties and labor organizations. Politi- 
cally it had the same organic structure 
as the Giral Government, but differences 
with regard to tactics soon made them- 
selves apparent. While Giral maintained 
that the question was one of a choice be- 
tween Franco or the Republican Con- 
stitution of 1932, the forces in the in- 
tertor, under the pressure of events, 
proved much move flexible, and were 
willing to accept the collaboration of all 





FRANCO 
Uneasy Rests the Crown 


political groups, whatever their oriyin 
or objective, as long as they shared the 
common purpose of overthrowing the 
Franco regime. The position of the re« 
sistance movement inside Spain was, ine 
deed, very close to that embodied in the 
famous Tripartite Declaration signed vy 
France, Britain and the United States 
on March 4, 1946, in which it was proe 
posed that a “caretaker government” 
should succeed Franco and prepare the 


. ground for an election with the guarans 


tee of full freedom. 

The constitutional position of Giral ree 
ceived the support, in the form of diploe 
matic recognition, of ten countries: 
Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, Venezuela, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Czechoe 
slovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

In anticipation of the approaching 
meeting of the United Nations General 
Assembly in New York, Giral was given 

document on September 5, 1946, ape 
proved in Madrid by the resistance 
forces, granting him their support for 
the duration of the Assembly, but ree 
serving to themselves the right to claim 
freedom of action thereafter if the de- 
cisions arrived at in Flushing Meadows 
did not fulfill the hopes of Dr. Giral. 

The decision finally taken by the 
United Nations General Assembly was 
considered by the forces of the interior 
as significant in so far as the struggle 
against Franco was concerned, but not as 
justifying support of the strictly cone 
stitutional position of Dr. Giral. Upon 
Giral’s return to Paris, the two great 
Jabor organizations, the UGT and CNT, 
which are the two groups most closely 
linked to the resistance forces, withdrew 
from the Giral Government, affirming 
that it was necessary to form a new gove 
ernment better able to interpret the 
political will of the National Alliance of 
Democratic Forces and move likely to 
win the support of Britain and the 
United States, considered the key powers 
in the United Nations. 

A Government was then formed under 
the“premiership of Rodolfo Llopis. Sec- 
retary General of the Spanish Workers’ 
Socialist Party. In this Government aré 
represented all the political parties and 
labor organizations which participated 
in the Giral Cabinet, but whereas the 
platform of Giral hindered close coopera- 
tion with the forces of the interior, the 
principal objective of the Llopis Govern- 
ment is precisely the establishment of 
closer relations with these forces. In 
fact, as the result of a meeting held in 
Toulouse between President Martinez 
Barrio, Premier Llopis, and a delegation 
from the resistance movement inside 
Spain headed by Cipriano Mera, leader 
of the insurrection against Negrin in 
March, 1939, a close relationship hag 
been established between the Govern< 
ment-in-exile and the forces in the ine 
terior. Furthermore, there is talk of coe 
operation with other anti-Franco groups 
not associated with the Constitution of 
1932. 


» ve “ 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END? 


EWS of the formation of the Llopis 
Government has been received with grave 
concern in circles which support the 
Franco regime, for they realize that it 
raises the possibility, for the first time, 


(Continued on Page Nine) 
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Towards 


Civil War 
In France? 


1. Military Preparations 
Of the Communist Party 


By Dan Leonard 


S soon as the French Government 
issued the order to disband . all 
postwar armed civilian groups, in- 

pa- 

triotie militia,” the Communists changed 
the name of their militia to “republican 
guard,” and succeeded in delaying dis- 
armament for a month. The Government 
set a final date for the surrender of arms. 

After that date expired, the police began 

the forcible disarming of those who had 

refused to give them up. This led to 
many armed clashes. 


“ 


cluding the Communist-dominated 


Generally, the attempt to disarm the 
Communist guerillas was not successful. 
The “republican guards” were tempo- 
varily disbanded, but their guns went 
into hiding. Most of the arms abandoned 
by the Germans in their retreat or 
parachuted to the Maquis are still in the 
possession of the Communists and their 
sympathizers. They were never turned 
over to the authorities. If the Com- 
munists decide to call for a revolt, Party 
members will be well-armed. 

The training of “cadres” for a possible 
civil war is now proceeding apace, most- 
ly in the South of France. Under the 
pretext of repatriating Soviet citizens 
many Russians have visited the training 
camps. Two of these were General Guch- 
kov and General Gorodovoi who visited 
Mont de Marsen in the Landes. These 
bases are variously disguised as organ- 
jzations of social relief and trade union 


centers. At 6 rue de Boudet, Bordeaux, 
and 4 rue du Train, Railly, there are 
such bases, with Comrade Garcia in 
charge, which are key transition points 
where party members are given food, 
clothing, documents, and transferred to 
other areas for training. 

In the Sarthe Department, near Mans, 
on the road to St. Pavase, in Rosiers, 
there is a military training school for 
abou. 50 youths, wearing the insignia of 
the Hammer and Sickle. On May 1, 1946, 
in Angers, the CP central committee pur- 
chased 15 machine guns, and on April 28, 
150 pistols and 25 automatics were 
bought. Part is stored in a bicycle ware- 
house on Boulevard du Roi Rene at An- 
vers. At 18 Avenue Sermat, Narbonne, 
the staff of the international Communist 
detachment is located. The commander 
is a Czech, Lieutenant Frantizek. There 
is a detachment of Yugoslavs at Per- 
pignan, under a Communist whose alias 
is La Bocca; his assistant is a Spaniard 
named Roque and their office is at 14 rue 
de l’Argenterie. 

The central committee of the Com- 
munist Party issued an order recently 
which directed the “security groups” to 
concentrate on photographic work; to 
make lists of “counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments,” of former prisoners of war with 
anti-Soviet tendencies, of all officers sus- 
pected of opposition to Communism, and 
of refugees who refuse to return to 
Soviet spheres. 





2. Communist Control 


Is Increasing 


By Van Makar 


Taine advantage of Marcel Paule’s 
cower in the Ministry of Production, the 
Communists got hold of the management 
of the nationalized mines, gas and elec- 
trie industry. Profiting from the fact 
that the Communist Croizat was Minister 
of Labor, they seized (through Com- 
munist trade unions) the direction of the 
tremendous operations of social security. 


The collections for, and all the pay- 
ments from, the social security fund are 
now placed in the hands of the so-called 
united insurance offices. Some of these 
offices have been “colonized” to such a 
degree that their personnel consists al- 
most solely of Communists. Populaire 
xvecently complained that in the insurance 
office in the town of Baizier everybody, 
fom the director down to the floor 
sweeper, was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. The office provides workers 
with pensions, doles, subsidies, ete., in- 
sures them against risks, and of course 
expects them to express their gratitude 
by voting for the Communist Party. 
Elections to the board of social security 
are to be held in April, and 15,000.000 
workers and employees are entitled to 
vote. What is at stake at these elections 
is who is to administer a fund of 280,- 
000,000,000 francs. But the elections 
lack the spectacular nature of national 
elections, and the press (including Popu- 
laire) takes no notice of them. But the 
Communists realize that successful elec- 
tiens will give them increased influence. 


By virtue of the law of April 16, 1946, 


MARCH 15, 1947 


delegates are to be elected in every en- 
terprise with more than 10 werkers. Ac- 
cording to the law, 160,000 delegates and 
the same number of alternates are 
elected on the basis of lists drafted by 
the strongest trade union organization 
in every factory. This actually means 
that the delegates are nominated by the 
CGT, now dominated by Communists. 
The latter are accordingly in the position 
to lay their hands on the vast machinery 
of these committees. 

The same law provides that factory 
committees are to be established in every 
enterprise employing more than 50 
workers. These committees are vested 
with wide powers. Enterprises of this 
kind turn out about 60 percent of the 
nation’s production, and are now headed 
for nationalization. With the help of 
trade unions, the Communist Party 
dominates the factory committees, too. 
By taking full advantage of all these or- 
gans, the Communist Party has receutly 
succeeded in vastly increasing its 
strength, and in penetrating deeply into 
the mass of workers. 

Moreover, they are now organizing an 
armed force for the purpose of seizing 
full power. They have created a special 
outfit, allegedly for combatting espion- 
age in the aviation industry. Members 
of this outfit are all Communists; their 
number is not known, but it is known 
that they carry out arrests of their polit- 
ical antagonists (a number of workers 
suspected of “Trotskyism” have been ar- 
rested), 





Industrial Chaos Aids Communists 


The propaganda machinery of the 
party has become very powerful «re to 
unlimited funds at its disposal. During 
the Resistance the Communist partisans 
seized 10 to 13,000,000,000 francs which 
they did not turn over to the State, de- 
spite the insistance of Government and 
Resistance organs. In Paris alone they 
possess four morning newspepers, 
Humanité, Franc-Tirreur, Front Na- 
tional and Ordre—whose editor Burvé, 
though pretending independence,  in- 
variably follows the party line. They 
further possess three evening papers and 
an arsenal of magazines and reviews. 


* ‘*€ Pa 


By dint of an amazingly poweriul pro- 
paganca and shrewd “colonization” tac- 
tics, vast domiains of French life have 
new been “ecommunized.” The Commu- 
nists infiltrate everywhere. They have 
founded a “Union of French Women”, a 
“Union of Old People,” a “Union of Re- 
publican Youth;” they have extended 


iheiy influence to university professors 
und students, to artists and sportsmen, 
and have even created unions of small 
artisans and merchants, They have given 
special attention to farmers. It, is re- 
ported that at fairs which the Commu- 
nisis organize in villages, they give 
presents to women, and deliver ha- 
rangues to the effect that they are the 
sele protectors of the farmers’ property 
against encroachments by “trusts.” The 
mistrustful, but rather naive French 
farmers are quite impressed by such 
talk. : 

On the basis of the recently enacted 
jaws for the protection of land tenants 
and sharecroppers, the Communists have 
Jaunched a vigorous campaign in the vil- 
lages. The sharecroppers are very nu- 
merous in France; with the help of Com- 
nunists they now try to expropriate the 
undowners, Similar trends exist among 
ihe tenants. By this propaganda the 
Communists expect to win half a million 


new voters. 





Miravittles: Spanish Republican Cabinet 


(Continued from Page Eight) 

of a coalition against him of all the re- 
publican forees, including the Monarch- 
ists and prominent Army Generals. The 
writer Perez Madrigal, who is one of the 
mouthpieces of the Franco regime, hus 
written an article for one of the Madrid 
dailies clearly revealing this concern. 

In short, events in Spain and abroad 
are developing in a manner contrary to 
the expectation of the Negrin-del Vayo 
group, which since 1939 has received five 
very serious and significant set-backs: 
the coup d’etat of Besteiro-Casado-Miaja 
Mera; the creation by the parliament of 
the JARE; the establishment of the 
Junta Espanola de Liberacion; the for- 
mation of the Giral Government; and 
finally, the nomination of Llopis as 
Premier. In other words, the five political 


developments of greatest significance in 
Republican circles since the end of the 
civil war have all been unfavorable to 
the Negrin-del Vayo group. 

The struggle against Franco, then, has 
entered its final phase. Now that all the 
republican political parties and labor or- 
ganizations (with the exception of the 
small Negrin-del Vayo group) are work- 
ing together, have established a close 
relationship with the resistance forces 
of the interior, and are coordinating their 
action with that of other anti-Franco 
groups, the circumstances indicated by 
the Tripartite Declaration and the rec- 
ommendations of the United Nations as 
necessary for the peaceful liquidation 
of the Franeo regime are created, and 
Spain is on the threshold of democratic 
reconstruction. 





@ Of all American newspapers 
only the NY Times noted the fact 
fact that the Moscow conference met 
on the thirtieth anniversary of the 
tussian Revolution. In his distin- 
guished column, “Topies of the 
Times,” Simeon Strunsky commented: 

“The climax toward which events 
had been moving for many months in 
Russia came on March 10, 1917, when 
a mutiny of the Petrograd garrison 
(formerly St. Petersburg and now 
Leningrad), following upon two days 
of street riots, sealed the fate of the 
Czarist regime. On March 11 the 
Duma refused to obey an order of dis- 
solution and on the following day, 
March 12, the Duma proclaimed the 
Provisional Government. On March 
15 Nicholas II abdicated for himself 
and his son in favor of his brother, 
Michael, who withdrew the very next 
day in favor of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and a future constituent as- 
sembly. The head of the Provisional 
Government was Prince George Lvov, 


Risen 





Who Liquidated Czarism? 


a liberal-minded Zemstvo and muni- 
cipal leader; the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was the historian and Duma 
leader, Prof. Paul Miliukov; the Min- 
ister of Justice was Alexander Ker- 
ensky, the only representative of 
Socialist opinion in the Government.” 
Strunsky adds that the majority 
of Americans think that the Romanov 
dynasty was overthrown by the Bol- 
sheviks led by Lenin and Trotsky. 
The Provisional Government that 
they overthrew in November, 1917, 
was a free, democratic regime that 
had, in March, proclaimed full civil 
liberties and legal equality for all re- | 
gardless of race, religion or social | 
origin. The Provisional Government 
had abolished legal discrimination 
against Jews. It had accorded inde- 
pendence to Poland. It had carried 
out drastic agrarian reform. All this 
before Lenin had returned from 
Switzerland, to “transform the bour- 
geois democratic revolution into a 
proletarian revolution.” L. M. O. 
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Notes on the Irretragable Individual 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


THE TOWER OF BABEL, By Elias Canetti. Translated from the German by C. V. 


Wedgwood. 427 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 


at some human failing, and since its author’s values stem from a theory of a 


“T HE TOWER OF BABEL,” is a satirical novel. Being a satire, it must strike out 


mass unconscious, what it strikes out at is “the desire of men to rise into a 
higher type of animal, into the mass, and to lose themselves so completely as to forget 
that one man ever existed... .” In other words, Elias Canetti satirizes the totalitarian 
impulse, which he thinks has always been a part of human personality, underlying even 
the sex drive. “ ‘Mankind,’” he writes, “has existed as a mass for long before it was 


conceived of and watered down as an 
idea. It foams, a huge, full-blooded, warm 
animal in all of us, very deep, far deeper 
than the maternal.” And he has chosen 
to focus his satire through the lens 07 
a distintegrating intelligence, that of au 
academican and genius, Peter Kien, “for 
educz tion is itself a cordon sanitaire for 
the individual against the mass in his 
own soul.” 

Peter Kien is a sinologist, the greatest 
living authority on China. He lives in his 
highly specialized library of thousands 
of volumes, devoting his entire life to his 
research, and writing an _ occasional 
paper that is always received as the final 
word on its subject by his colleagues. 
For Kien, people do not exist, only books. 
He is completely isolated from the world 
within the strong wall of his intellectual 
construction. The novel concerns itself 
with the first crack in that wall — his 
marriage with his monomaniag, illiterate 
housekeeper — the slow invasion of the 
real world into his idea] world, the en- 
croachment of the mob on the man, the 
gradual destruction of his personality. [t 
would be grossly unjust to relate details 
of the magnificently phantasmagorie plot 
here, since there is a genuine joy of dis- 
covery, of recognition, in each symbollic 
action, in each movement of the adver- 
saries: the mob and the man. It is safe 
to say that the mob is represented by 
various characters: the housekeeper with 
her great hips and blue starched skirt, 
the caretaker who beats up beggars and 
disciplines canaries, the dwarf who im- 
agines himself to be the world’s great- 
est chess-player, the policeman who is 
obsessed with the size of his nose. One 
could assign meanings to each of these 
characters: the housewife could stand 
for woman and the acquisitive instinct, 
the caretaker could be Cain, the dwarf 
might symbolize the entrepeneur tenden- 
cy in man, the policeman might illus- 
trate the essential narcissism of those 
who embody authority. But the refer- 
rents of the mob-characters are basical!y 
unimportant, no matter how illumina- 
ting they may be incidentally—it is a 
proper characteristic of a work of art 
that even its facets should throw off 
light like a well-cut gem—since it is 
their gestalt that matters. Actually, all 
of these characters have their fantasies. 
too, although, unlike Kien’s, their con- 
structions are not their whole lives; they 
are aware of each other and interpret 
each other’s actions in terms of conven- 
tions at least part of the time, but Kien 
interprets all stimuli in terms of his con- 
struction. Taken as a body, in their et- 
fect on Kien, they are a One, “a higher 
type of animal.” 


As for the satire itself, the style in 
which it is couched and the actual comic 
invention—surrealism, that overworked 
and much misunderstood term, is prob- 
ably the best word. Not that this book is 
a free fancy, or that its inventions are 
the accidental images of automatic writ- 
ing; this is a calculated effect, a great 
alifice, a closed form. But Canetti has 
gone to school among the poets and sur- 
realists of our time, as well as amone 
the psychologists, and has chosen to use 
the valuable core of their effusions: the 
irrational fantasy. These characters, one 
and all, dream their lives; and the de- 





gree of their domination by the mass is 
inversely proportional to the degree of 
their submersion in their constructions. 
The humor of the book, the mordant, 
fist-clenching irony of it, is not unlike 
the funniness of seeing a drunk struggle 
to deal logically with an hallucination 
that is invisible to everyone else. It is a 
chimera wit, a perverse play on progress. 


* * * 


Tue novel has its flaws. Unfortu- 
nately, with the introduction of a new 
character, Dr. George Kien, the protago- 
nist’s brother, what has been high irony 
sags to the level of burlesque. Dr. George 
Kien is a psychiatrist and one of his 
p tients is a gorilla-man who sequesters 

scantily clad blonde and worships the 
earth. This doctor, by means of a plot 
machination that is unpleasantly obvious, 
learns of his brother’s impending mad- 
ness and rushes from Paris to Austria 
to be at his side and attempt a cure. Ha 
fails, but in failing he has long discur- 
sive colloquys with Peter in which the 
theme of: the novel and its applications 
to our time are made explicit. What pre- 
viously, in representation, had been con- 
vincing, now, in exposition, seems fan- 
atic. What had been a protest against 
the destruction of the individual, now 
seems to be petty-minded misanthropy. 
Luckily, the psychiatrist decides that his 
patient is adjusted, leaves the scene and 
Kien’s madness recurs. Something of 
the novel’s ruin is saved; Kien’s final 
self-destruction is appropriate and sup- 
plies us with a last, brilliant symbol— 
the auto-da-fé., 

There are few parallel: in modern lit- 
erature for this book, although the feel- 
ing it projects is authentically that of 
modern man on the precipice regarding 
the pit with schizoid detachment. Kafka, 
indubitably, is a primary infl.uence, yet 
! believe the similarities could be over- 
stressed and the dissimilarities are hard 
to overlook. One, there is the absence of 
any regard for the supernatural, any 
searching for authority other than that 
of the construction itself, any hint of a 
desire for grace. Another, is the lack of 
multi-level ambiguity; if you look, you 
will find conerete referrents for all phe- 
momena, rational explanations deriving 
from recognizable human motivations 
for all actions. This reveals an addi- 
tional weakness—that may be mistaken 
for a strength—the author’s insistence 
that the drive toward the in-group in 
man is the basic motor of human nature. 
It enables him to confront the problem 
of totalitarianism, surely a dominant 
one of our times;but it seems to me to be 
something of a generalization from the 
particular. Certainly in the Vienna of 
the last decade—where this novel was 
first published—the mob in man was as 
evident to a sensitive person as a univer- 
sal motivation as the sex-drive was to 
Freud in the Vienna of his day. But 
Canetti, like some of Freud’s -disciples, 


seems to have thrown the baby out with 
the bathwater in abandoning the sex in- 
stinct in favor of newer, timelier theo- 
ries of masochism, sadism and the group 
tendencies of man. Anthropology has yet 
to prove that the unconscious drives that 
determine European man are seminal in 
all human nature; certainly it is too 
early to claim similar scope for the “‘in- 
stinct” of self-absorbtion in the mass. 

There also is a temptation to liken 
this novel to Existentialism, or, perhaps, 
to Albert Camus’s metaphor of the ab- 
surd. [ think the only likeness is that 
Canetti, Sartre and Camus are all writ- 
ing about modern man in eatremis. True, 
all but one of the characters in the book 
are inescapably what they dream them- 
selves to be while, at the same time, not 
being what they dream because they have 
not attained their goals which are un- 
attainable. The sole exception is the 
psychiatrist, an actor who lives parasi- 
tically by assuming the réles of his pa- 
tients and who vicariously enjoys their 
aberrations. And it is also true that 
Canetti, although he advocates the con- 
struction as the vessel of individuality, 
recognizes its absurdity. And there is 
the same nausea in the face of the de- 
bacle of our society. 

But it seems to me that a more profi- 
table comparison would be to stand this 
novel beside, if not the work, then the 
ideas and underlying values of D. H. 
Lawrence. It was Lawrence who wrote: 
“For every man has a mob-self and an 
individual self, in varying proportions. 


Some men are almost all mob-self, in« 
capable of imaginative, individual re- 
sponses.” Lawrence, of course, looked 
back upon a common sexual mystery, 
looked forward to a free society based 
on sound sex mores. Canetti abjures sex 
and regards anything that is not indi- 
vidual, intellectual, rational, as destruc< 
tive. But, in the weakest part of the 
book—the section entitled “Warywise 
Odysseus” in which his protagonist rails 
against all womankind and _ illustrates 
feminine venality by expounding on the 
moral trickery of the goddesses and mors 
tai women in the “Odyssey”—Canetti be- 
trays himself by endorsing the petulant 
distrust of maternalism of the misogy- 
nist. And, noting this, one recalls that 
the most frequent conflict in the book is 
that of sadist-masochist—each of the 
mob-characters dominates Kien, the indi< 
vidualist, in turn. Furthermore, Kien’s 
construction, the citadel of his person- 
ality, is academic and impractical; it, 
too, does not escape the satirist’s blud- 
gveon. Canetti seems to accept the ne- 
cessity for a system as the least of two 
great evils: he does not believe in intel- 
lectuality, he only distrusts it less than 
D. H. Lawrence 
was unequivocally  anti-intellectual ~ 
Canetti subscribes to the intelligence by, 
default. But both men faced the crisis 
of our times: the attack upon the per- 
sonality of man, the enforced synthesis 
»f the many personalities into the One; 
and both men created in their novels he- 
roic, irrefragable individuals. 


he does his emotions. 








Spotlight on Japau | 


Reviewed by JAMES MONAHAN 


JAPAN PAST AND PRESENT. By Edwin O. Reischouer. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
VHE CONQUEROR COMES TO TEA, By John LaCerds. 


Sansom, 


$2.75, 


200 pages. 


Foreword by Sir George 
$2.00. 
Rutgers University Press. 


som (now Britis member of the Far Eastern Commission) comménts on “the re- 


I N his foreword to Edwin O. Reischauer’s Japan Past ond Present, Sir George Sane- 


markable fact ... that before the outbreak of the war in the Far East there was 
no single short book which gave a lucid avd tolerably complete picture of Japan’s early 


history and her development in modern times.’ 


cerning a nation which consisten‘ly (al- 
thougl. for varying reasons) has been 
a provocative force in world affairs since 
the turn of the century was partially 
compensated by Sansom’s own Japan: 
A Short Cultural History, published in 
1931 and revised in 1943, which is still 
the standard work in English on Japan 
up to the Meiji Restoration in 1868. 
However, Sansom’s book makes no at- 
tempt to treat Japan’s modern era. The 
average reader today, aware that most 
of Japan’s current social, political, and 
economic problems have their roots in 
her “unique” past, wants a book which 
places contemporary Japan in the per- 
spective of Japanese history. The task 
has challenged (and defeated) the ef- 
forts of more than one scholar. The 
result, as Sansom remarks, was “plenty 
of learned treatises on this or that, but 
nothing to give the average educated 
reader what he needed.” 

This makes the present achievement 
of Dr. Reischaver (born in Tokyo in 
1910; educated in Paris, Tokyo, Peking, 
and Korea; recently with the Army’s 
G-2 and the State Department’s Office of 
Far Eastern Affairs) all the more re- 
markable. In a brief 192 pages (plus 
index) he has produced a concise and 
highly readable review of Japanese 
history up to and including the opening 
phase of the Allied Occupation. What 
should commend the book particularly 
to the average reader is the lucidity with 
which the author analyzes many of tha 
of the development of the 
of these (such 


complexities 


Japanese nation. Some 


, 


This deficiency in our literature cone 





as the systematic and skillful adaptation 
of Chinese culture, the ancient origin of 
Japan’s “inferiority complex,” fhe me- 
dieval roots of Japanese nationalism, 
etc.) are really the keys to an under- 
standing of present-day Japan. The few 
rages which he devotes to Japan’s lan- 
guage ditliculties, for instance, will be 
worth the price of the book to many 
readers who are certain to be puzzled 
during the next twleve months by news 
stories reporting the joint efforts of 
Japanese educators and SCAP officials 
at “language reform” in Japan. 

The Conqueror Comes to Tea (more 
rationally subtitled Japan Under Mac- 
Arthur) is apparently a reworking of 
dispatches which John LaCerda sent to 
th: Philadelphia Evening Bulletin during 
the period he served as correspondent 
in post-surrender Japan. The book has 
all of the lively interest and, unfortu- 
nately, the superficiality of a feature 
story. Mr. LaCerda produces some color- 
ful copy on MacArthur and his lieu- 
tenants, on the antics of the GI in this 
land of “love without kisses,” on the 
Emperor (“Charley”), and on such 
quaint figures as Hitoshi Narikawa, who 
“continues to run the girl market in 
Japan.” There is nothing inaccurate 
about the >icture that emerges. It is 
just incomplete. The reader gets the 
impression that Mr. LaCerda, obviously 
an astute observer, is entirely aware of 
the larger issues and forces in the back- 
Jealing directly with 
scope of his 


ground, but that 
them lay outside the 
journalistic assignment, 
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Law and Free Society 





Reviewed by EDWARD HUNTER 


YOTAL WAR AND THE CONSTITU- 
TION. By Edward S. Corwin. New 
York: Alfred Knopf. 182 pages. $2.50. 


DWARD S. CORWIN has been 
EK a leading authority on America’s 
basic law for nearly a generation. 
He wrote Part VI of Woodrow Wilson’; 
Division and Reunion, and was one of 
the five precepters the World War I 
President brought to Princeton in 1905. 
He is an astute analyst of world eco- 
nomic and political influences on our 
Constitution, on which he has written 
extensively, besides filling important 
consulta.it positions for the government. 
We need this background to appraise 
this latest book, based on lectures he 
z2livered at the University of Michigan. 
Otherwise, we would be tempted to brush 
it aside as sensational and defeatist. 
Frankly, it would be pleasant to de this, 
for Corwin’s book is not enjoyable read- 
ing for those who would like, please, te 
1-tain a little optimism. 


But Corwin has patiently gathered a 
mass of facts, sufficient to embarrass 
and disconcert those whe would like to 
assume that things aren’t fundamentally 
different from what they were before 
Pearl Harbor and Hiroshima. It is 
serious, indeed, when a man of Cerwin’s 
tanding writes about “the incompati- 
bility between the requirements of tetal 
yar and principles thus far deemed te 
b: fundamental to government under the 
Constitution.” Or, when he declares that 
“any candid person must admit that 
the circumstances of total war may 
render such a measure (a_ virtually 
complete suspension of the Constitutien) 
necessary.” 

That would be bad enough if it were 
only in wartime. Or if, as quoted from 
John Quincy Adams, war powers and 
peace powers, exerted through Congress 
z. d the Executive, still were “altegether 
different,” with peace powers “Jimited 
by regulations and restricted by previ- 
sions in the Constitution itself,” and war 
powers “only limited by the usage of 
nations.” 

But with he atom bomb, as “Corwin 
points out, a “shooting war” can be com- 
pleted “in a few hours.” This obviously 
must be anticipated in peacetime. Ht 
would be suicidal to leave it-to chance. 
Corwin, therefore, is correct in his as- 
sumption: “The effects of the impact of 
total war on the Constitution wi]} thus 
become embedded in the peacetime Con- 
stitution.” 

Time after time during America’s 
wars, Corwin tells us on the basis of 
actual instances, whenever some section 
of the Constitution ran counter te what 
was deemed necessary to nationa] se- 
curity, the Constitutional clause was 
ignored or bypassed. Corwin reminds us 
that the government of a natieon—any 
nation—has the responsibility of taking 
any steps in a war that are deemed 
essential to ¢he country’s survival, irre- 
spective of jurisprudence. Thexe is no 
higher law. 

Heretofore, we felt secure that with 
the return of peace, Constitutional safe- 
guards would return, with every “i” 
dotted and every “t’” crossed, so that the 
rights of man could resume their proper 
pre-eminence in our daily lives. 

But, as Corwin outlines se effectively 
in his little book, with a wealth of sup- 
poiting detail, wartime procedures were 
already in effect before Pear] Harbor, 
during what was technically peacetime. 
He calls that era “The War Before the 
War.” The line between preparedness 
for war and actual war had already 
vanished at many places. 

If this was the situation before the 
atom bomb, how much more is it now? 
Especially since bacteriologica) warfare 
is reliably reported te have attained 
ever greater destructive possibilities 
than atom smashing. 

” 7 * 


Corwin believes our “Constitution of 


Rights,” particularly as regaids “an 
elaboration of checks and balances,” is 
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gone, except for certain values, such 
as “the idea of liberty against govern- 
ment.” 

A return to full Constitutional] rights, 
it: follows, is unlikely so long as we have 
to remain on « virtual war footing, 
ready for the new psychological war- 
fare which merges fifth columnism 
during peace.ime into complete atemie 
and bacteriological warfare, without any 
break. That, to the extent to whieh it 
is true, or in danger of becoming true, 
is the price we pay for seeurity in a 
divided world, when democracy is still 
eallenged by totalitarian and autheri- 
tariar. concepts. 

We obviously have reached a stage 
where our only security against being 
forced to live on a war footing dur- 
ing peacetime would be the creation 
of 2 world democratic everywhere. That, 
alone, could be “one world.” 

If Corwin’s book carries any meaning 
to us, it is that the only refuge for our 
fundamental rights is the wisdem and 
alertness of an informed, vigilant, sov- 
ereign Americane public, unshaken in 
time of crisis, steeled by common deme- 
cratic aims and a commen, tolerant way 
of life. 

It means that in an atomic age, no 
man has the right toe shirk his respon- 
sibilities. These are to keep himself 
informed on what is taking place around 
him, and to use his influence and the 
ballot to strengthen democratic pregress- 
He has not -he right to refuse to saeri- 
fice time and energy to public matters. 
Only thus can a nationa] tradition be 
developed which would make fifth 
columnism impossible. 

If we put our trust in the letter of 
the law, without seeing to it that its 
spirit is upheld, we shall find canny in- 
triguers have twisted it inte meaning 
something wholly different than in- 
tended, or desired. A peacetime slacker 
is more dangerous nowadays than a 
wartime slacker, for it is during peace- 
time that the atom-bacterial-blitz will be 
hatcked. 

If the reader of Total War and the 
Constitution reaches this conclusion re- 
garding his personal responsibility, the 
book will have contributed te solving 
the awesome problem it devastatingly 
presents. As Corwin says, “surely the 
first requisite to a solution of difficulties 
is recognition of their seriousness.” 

While this is the sort of book that 
can provide guidance for a democratie- 
minded, thinking man, who already has 
a background of rounded information, 
it can more easily provide the half- 
informed, prejudiced individua] with 
high-sounding data with which te re- 
inforce his twisted arguments. That, 
unfortunately, is the danger any beok 
faces that treats so broad a subject 
fairly objectively. 

It is unfortunate the author did not 
guard against this by pointing up cer- 
tain facts. 

One such fact was President Roose- 
velt’s fortunately early realization that 
the Axis Powers had determined we 
should be conquered when our turn came, 
when we should be sufficiently softened 
up, and without allies. This, then, had 
to motivate his actions during peacetime, 
for a President’s basie duty is to the 
over-all security of the nation over which 
he presides. 

Another such fact is that our laws 
leave us powerless to deal effectively 
with treason when it takes advantage 
of modern, scientific methods of engaging 
in a “softening-up” war before actually 
firing guns. Indeed, it even leaves us 
powerless to deal with wartime traitors, 
such as American Lord Haw-Haws. 

There is no alternative any Jonger to 
a norn.alized state of war, during peace- 
time, except a “one world” system which 
would grant government officials. or 
prying newsmen the right to poke their 
noses anywhere they want, te make sure 
that no country is up to any shenanigans 
-—be it the United States, Russia, Spain, 
India, France, Argentina, cr any other- 








That’s Not Haiku! 


Reviewed by LESLIE A. FIEDLER 
A PEPPER-POD. By Kenneth Yasuda. Translations of classic and modern Japanese 
poems. New York: Aljred A. Knop{. $2.75. 

UR new intimacy with Japan, and our curiosity in regard to a country for whese 
eultural life we are now largely responsible, have made inevitable the appearance 
of another attempt to make her poetry available to English readers. There is 

ne laek of such translations; Americans, British and Japanese alike have collaborated 
te provide a large and unsatisfactory body of translation, That body is now larger 


by one volume, but is still unsatisfactory. 


Quite aside from political considerations, there is much to draw us toward Japanese 


verse, and in particular the poem of 17 
syllables, the haiku to which this selee- 
tion is limited. The extreme difference 
of the very short poem from our tradi- 
tion is for some alluring in itself—it 
falls into the Lafcadio Hearnesque sen- 
timentilization of the strange, the steree- 
type of the inscrutable Orient. For 
others the definition of the image typi- 
cal to these forms, at once delicate and 
precise, is the essential attraction; our 
own Imagists learned from Japanese 
poetry in this respect perhaps all that 
can be transposed into our forms. 

But what draws many to Japanese 
poetry is its democratic, popular nature. 
Poets or readers of poetry in the West, 
aware of the alienation not only of the 
practising poet from the imass audience, 
but also of that audience from its own 
great poetic past and from the habit of 
reading poetry at all—turn astounded to 
the contemplation of a people among 
whom the writing of poetry is almost 
universal, and for whom a parlor game 
at most levels of society is matching the 
beginning and end of a hundred classi- 
cal poems. 

The haiku began, like Western ver- 
nacular poetry, in the courts as a game 
to beguile an aristocracy, but it spread, 
first through religion (the great poet 
Basho was a Buddhist priest), then po- 
litically (one of the early acts of the 
Revolution of 1868 was the establish- 
men of a National Bureau of Poetry) to 
everyone, peasant, artisan, soldier. It has 
remained essentially an amateur poetry, 
has never been thought merely the busi- 
ness of an elite. The forms have, conse- 
quently, remained traditional and rela- 
tively simple; in the twentieth century, 
some Japanese poets have attempted 
“free forms”, western modes as extreme 
as surrealism, but the center of Japanese 
poetry remains the hail and the 31 syl- 
lable tanka. 

To give the English reader some sense 
of a form that has for so long given 
poetic satisfaction to so broad an audi- 
ence, is a challenge most lately taken up 
by Mr. Yasuda. That he fails is not 
surprising. To begin with, the visual ap- 
peal of the Japanese poem is necessarily 
Jost without the Chinese Character; then 
English seems hopelessly incapable of 
representing in its accented movement 
the Japanese syllabic form with its level 
-stress (French, one would expect, would 
he intrinsically more apt, and indeed the 
best translations [ have seen are by Geor- 
ges Bonneau), or the music of a tongue 
all of whose syllables end in a vowel or 
a nasal. The loose, wavering syntax, the 
freer word order are inevitably misrep- 
resented by English construction. 

All these are necessary flaws, but Mr. 
Yasuda goes out of his way to make 
others; he chooses to use rime in his ver- 
sions so that the famous poem 

“Ancient pond unstirred 
Into which « frog has plunged, 
A splash was heard” 
the word ‘unstirred’ emphasized by the 
weight of rime, is sheer padding. Or in 
the equally well-known 
“Autumn evening now: 
A crow alone is perching 
On a leafless bough.” 
rime has been attained at the expense of 
the alliteration and assonance, the clus- 
tering k’s and r’s that give the original 
its extraordinary texture. In addition, 
rime falsifies the suspended note on 
which the haiku always closes, its essen- 
tial incompleteness— 

In the: autumn poem just quoted, the 
additional fault of rearranging the order 
of objects is committed, so that the move- 
ment of the original from the detail of 
the branch to the whole perception of 
autumnal evening is pointlessly reversed, 

















In English the poems seem endemically 
trivial, slight. It is partly because our 
own ecenventions identify brevity and 
slightness, but also because we are cut 
off from the various strategies of exten- 
sien that have enabled the Japanese te 
extend the scope of these pieces without 
-nereasing their formal length. 

Certain set associations (e.g. the werd 
‘meon’ always indicating autumn, ‘flewer’ 
2)ways meaning cherry-blossom), a bedy 
of tiaditional anecdotes that comment 
on the poems, a whole, alien nature mys- 
tigue, and the teachings of Zen Bud- 
chism, all are necessary to make avail- 
able the total experience of these poems. 
What casual reader could know that the 
srog poem quoted above is a three-line 
metaphor of religious conversion; or whe 
witheut extended exegesis could under- 
stand how morality lives at the center 
of these images and exclamations, and 
this poetry at the heart of Japanese 
morality, so that Basho dissappreving 
ethically of an act was accustomed to 
say, “That’s not haiku!”__ __ 

There are legitimate insights in Mr. 
Yasuda’s introduction, chiefly formal, 
cut they do him little good in practical 
translation, certainly cannot redeem a 
vasie flaccidity of language clearly re- 
vealed in his own attempts to write haiku 
in English. 

What remains still to be done in Eng- 
lish (if it ean ever be done) is evident in 
reading, in the version of Yasuda, what 
many consider the greatest haiku in the 
Jepanese language: 

“Nothing but ‘oh, oh!’ 
All that I cam say on cherry- 
Blosaomed Yoshino.” 


DELETION ———_—_ 
| Nationalistic Second Stanza of “God 


‘Save the King” Deleted on King’s 
| Order. 





—Newspaper headline. 


A CAUTION regarding this item is 
is wise, 
In faet, it’s worth being repeated: 


Not all of the anthem does George say 
| revise— 


There’s only one stanza deleted. 


/And what is behind such a curious 
thing, 
Such a very odd way of behaving? 
Perhaps it’s beeause God inay still 
save the King, 
| Though the Empire is plainly past 
| saving. 


| 





—Richard Armeur 


The MODERN CASE 
FOR SOCIALISM 


By JOHN PUTNAM 
173 Pages, Cloth. Revised Editien. 
$1.50 pp. 
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‘The Importance of Quality 





Joseph T. Shipley 


ON THE 
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At Brooklyn Paramount; 














“THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING wARNEST.” By Oscar Wilde. Di- 
rected by John Gielgud. Decor by Motley. Presented by the Theatre 
Guild and John C. Wilson, in association with H. -M. Tennent, At 


the Royale Theatre. 


Superb craftsmanship in the blended arts of the theatre makes the 
John Gielgud production of “The Importance of Being Earnest” an 
unmixed delight. The deft triviality of the Wilde comedy, in this con- 
summate handling, takes on a new significance. 

The antics of John Worthing, J. P., of the Manor House, Woolton, 
Hertfordshire, entangle the action. He has invented a brother, Earnest, 
a n’er-do-well whose escapades bring John often to his rescue in London. 
In the city, however, John (now calling himself Earnest) lives a gayer 
life than he thinks befits the country guardian of his ward Cicely. 

John becomes engaged, in London, under the name Earnest, to Lady 
Bracknell’s daughter, Gwendolen. His friend Algernon, seeking to meet 
Cicely — whom John has been keeping in the country — appears at the 
Manor House, anncuncing that he® —_— 
is Earnest. When Gwendolen and | person his due moment. John Giel- 
Lady Brackwell also visit John’s | gud the actor, as the Earnest John 
country home, the complications | Worthing, plays with nonchalant 
grow riotous. lease; yet he is matched in in- 

Over this artificial tangle of as- | souciance and off-hand unconcern 
sumed names, the dialogue glitters | by Robert Flemyng as the Earnest 
like cloth-of-gold. The wit of Wilde Algernon Moncrieff. 
at its best, thrust and parried by| Among the persons of the tender 
seasoned players, scintillates, cor-|sex (as others—not Wilde!—might 
uscates, and keeps an expectant | have said in those earlier days) 
audience constantly rising to higher | Margaret Rutherford is command- 
levels of appreciation. |ing, nay imperious, as Lady Brack- 

The unobtrusive excellence of | netl. She looks as though, had it 
the production gives the play a/been necessary, she might have 
value perhaps even deeper than | given lessons to the Queen. 

Wilde imagined. Like most _genius,| As Gwendolen, Ramela Brown is 
he builded. better than he knew. | the superfine flourish of a society 
Yet he knew a good deal — among | that knew itself unsurpassed; Jane 
other things, he understood how to | Baxter as Cicely lays a few petals 
leave a job for the players, beyond | of country simplicity on the cheeks 
the mere reciting of his lines. | of the same superiority and so- 

By the brittle artificiality of | PUStication. 
their performance, the company| ach of these characters, and 
have quickened, in this piece of | performances, is a little master- 
brilliant trifling, a keen and di-| Jeetabs of self-satire. The less de- 
verting satire on the society it! °” ped roles of the governess and 








Ray Milland and Barbara Stanwyck 

in a scene from “California,” the 

new Paramount ‘Technicolor film, 
at the Brooklyn Paramount. 





the curate verge toward the carica- 
ture, and are thus presented by 
Jean Cadell and John Kidd. 

For delicacy and harmony of in- 
tegrated performance, for  intel- 
lectual dalliance and delight, there 
is no greater treat along the Great 
White Way than the John Gielgud 
company in the Oscar Wilde play. 





STRAND HOLDS OVER SHOW 

The New York Strand will hold 
Louis Prima and his orchestra on 
stage for a second week. Featured 
with the band are vocalists Jack 
Powers, Cathy Allen and drummer 
Jimmy Vincent. The stage show 
also features Frank Marlowe, mu- 
sical comedy star, and Jane Wynn, 
dancer. 

The screen presentation is “Pur- 
sued,” a United States Pictures 
Production, released by Warner 
Bros., and starring Teresa Wright 
and Robert Mitchum. 








presents. The social and political} 
thinking of the fin-de-siécle Eng- | 
lish upper middle class, their hope 
that education has not yet ruined 
the land, their earnest preoccupa- 
tion with utter unimportancies, 11 
pilloried in a phrase, castigated in 
an uplifted eyebrow, annihilated in 
a deprecating smile. 
The pattern of the performance 
is deftly woven, and consistently 
maintained. There is no outstand- 
ing star: when John Worthing is 
in the background, director John 
Gielgud stands back, to give each 
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BROOKLYN DENNIS with JANE WYATT - LEE J. COBB 

DYKE MORGAN Cora Williams - Arthur Kennedy - Sam Levens 
Samer Directed by ELIA KAZAN Produced by LOUIS de ROCHEMONT 
MADISON, CARSON | All-Time Big IN PERSON Show! ' 
PROSPECT “th TIME ED SULLIVAN'S ALL-STAR REVUE! 
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“The Adventuress” 








In Impresario Hurok’s Spring Season of Ballet 


Anton Dolin and Alicia Markova in 





the repertoire of the Ballet Theatre, 


which opens at the Metropolitan Opera House March 20th. 





PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS 
At Carnegie Hall 

Sunday afternoon, March 16, at 
2:00 (broadcast over CBS). Con- 
ductor, Leopold Stokowski. Soloist, 
Robert Casadesus, pianist. Fete 
Dieu a Seville, Albeniz; Symphony 
for Orchestra and Piano on a 
French Mountain Air, D’Indy; 


Soiree en Granada, Debussy; Sym- 
phonic Variations for Piano and 
Orchestra, Franck; La_ Valse, 
Ravel; Hymne pour Grand Or- 
chestre, Messiaen. 

Concerts of March 20 through 
Mareh 30 directed by Efrem 
Kurtz. 


Thursday evening, March 20, at 


8:45, and Friday afternoon, March 
21, at 2:30. Soloist, John Corig- 
liano, violinist. Symphony in G, 
No. 13 (B. and H. 88), Haydn; 
Symphonie Espagnole, for Violin 
and Orchestra, Lalo; Symphony 
No. 1 in D. Mahler. 
ZANZIBAR MOVES TO 
NEW HEADQUARTERS 

The Cafe Zanzibar, sponsor of 


all-Negro shows for the past four 
years, has taken up new head- 
quarters at 1580 Broadway, across 
the street from the Strand Theatre, 
Located on a site steeped in cafe 
history, the new Cafe Zanzibar is 
acw featuring intimate entertain- 


ment but still using its big-name 
pe liey. 

The current show, which made 
its debut a fortnight ago, stars 


the Mills Bros., 
quartet; Eddie Heywood and his 
orchestra, featuring Heywood at 
the piano; sultry-voiced Ida James; 
Howell and Bowser, comedians, and 


America’s singing, 


"CALIFORNIA" COMES TO 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


bFaramount’s adventure-romance, 
“California,” is now on the screen 
of the Brooklyn Paramount The- 
atre in all of its Technicolor. Ray 
Barry Fitzgerald are co-starred, 
Milland, Barbara Stanwyck and 
with a supporting cast headed by 
George Colouris, Albert Dekker, 
Anthony Quinn, Frank Faylen and 
Gavin Muir. 
with Penny 
Lake, is the 
Floyd in 
formance to 
organ. 


Singleton and Arthur 
associate picture, Bill 
person at every per- 
preside over the giant 


1S 


NEW PRICES—A HIT 
AT PARAMOUNT 


their entertainment as well as for 
their groceries is indicated by a 
poll taken at the N. Y. Paramount, 


theatre’s admission 
To those attend- 
ing the early-bird matinees from 
opening to 1 p. m., when the 55¢ 
price is in effect, the Paramount 
has been giving out questionaires 
reading: “Is your attendance at 
the Paramount Theatre today in- 
fluenced by drastic admission price 
reduction to 55¢?” To date 91% 
of those polled stated the lowered 
price had influenced them. 


following the 
scale reduction. 


Between the opening and 1 p. 
m, at the 55¢ price six days 
the Paramount played to a total of 
45,000 persons with “Suddenly It’s 
Spring” and Johnny Long and his 
orchestra in person. Over a simi- 


for 

















Doel Dickens and his orchestra. lar . ‘ ices th 
; period at the old prices the 
Also on hand is Pee Wee Mar- , me i . 
quette, in white tie and tails, con- total attendance between opening 
tinuing to play his part as host|and 1 p. m, had never reached 
and emcee. 23,000. 
OPERA 12 PERFS. 
METROPOLITAN Sous: MARCH 20 thru 29 “oncy 
$. i presents SEATS NOW 
c AT BOX OFFICE 
Premiere: $6. 4.80, 


Buu 


Guest Artists 


Preroiere: 











COL. Ww. DE BASIL, Director Generel 


rok i ar actions 

ANDRE EGLEVSK a puro & Ave 

Siren Adjemova - Yvonne Patterson New , ry BM. Ue 

with Hightower, Morosova, Moulin, Stepanova, Enclose self-addressed 
Sircganova, Dokoudovsky, Jasinsky, Ladre, | Stamped envelope. 

MacKenzie, Psota, Skibine, Tupine, Vassilkovsky | 2000 Seais $1 to $1.50 


and by special arrangement 
ALICIA MARKOVA - ANTON DOLIN 
“Pas de Trois” by Jerome Robbins w. Markova, Dolin & Eglevsky 
First Time at Met.— “Pictures at an Exhibition” — Moussorgsky- Nijinska. 


e Sat. 
1.80, 











(plus tax) for all perf. 








“Blondie’s Holiday,” 


That moviegoers like to shop for | 


DEBORAH KERR AND TREVOR 
HOWARD STAR IN NEW 
EAGLE-LION FIM 


“The Adventurers,” starring De- 
borah Kerr and Trevor Howard, 
will be the next attraction at the 
Victoria Theatre, following the 
current engagement of “The Thief 
of Bagdad,” it was announced by 
the management of the Victoria 
Theatre and executives of Eagle- 
Lion Films. 
Heralded as the film which had 
clinched Deborah Kervr’s assign- 
ment as Kay in “The Hucksters,”’ 
“The Adventurers” is a story of 
a young Irish colleen whose fiery 
patriotism involves her in the most 
exciting screen story yet to come 
from the pen of Frank Launder 
and Sidney Gilliat, authors of 
“The Lady Vanishes” and “Night 
Train.” 

Sidney Gilliat and Frank Laun- 
der co-produced the film which was 
directed by Frank Launder. 





EDWARD ROBINSON JOINS 
PRODUCING RANKS 


The name of screen star Edward 
G. Robinson has recently been 
added to the expanding list of 
Hollywood luminaries who have 
tired of merely displaying their 
high-priced talents before the cam- 
eras and have elected to swing into 
the production end of the business. 

In taking this step—and thus 
laying himself wide open to some 
of the financial headaches which so 
frequently beset the path of the 
producing fraternity—Mr. Robin- 
son will find himself traveling 
in good company. Others of the 
cinema aristocracy who have lately 
reached the conclusion that they’re 
competent to handle acting and 
producing all done up in a single 
package include Bing Crosby, 
Hedy Lamarr, Bob Montgomery, 
Bette Davis and Bob Hope. 





Robinson’s initial venture into 
ithe production field has resulted 
jin the recent completion of “The 
|Red House.” 

"BOOMERANG" ON 
AT THE ROXY 
“Boomerang!,” new 20th Cen- 


tury-Fox drama starring Dana 
Andrews and presented by Darryl 
F, Zanuck, remains for a second 
week at the Roxy Theatre. 

The stage show, also beginning 
its second week on the Roxy stage, 
presents Ed Sullivan, Sid Caesar, 
Katherine Dunham and her danc- 
ers, Ernesto Lecuona and _ Phil 
Regan. 

“Boomerang!” brings to the 
jscreen the stranger - than - fiction 
l story from the pages of American 
courtroom history, and of a case 
ithat reached an astounding climax 
jin a Connecticut city not so long 
jago. Produced by Louis de Roche- 
|mont, who brought “The House on 
92nd Street” and “13 3 Rue Made- 
leine” to the :creen, “Boomerang!” 
employs the same technique, using 





a treatment of a real-life story. 
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liam Haade are importantly 


the original creative formula with | 





Edward Robinson 





Star of “The Red House,” at the 


Globe Theatre. 





“IT HAPPENED IN 
BROOKLYN," NEW FILM 
AT THE CAPITOL 

Frank Sinatra, Kathryn Gray- 
son, Peter Lawford and 
Durante in MGM’s comedy with 
music, “It Happened in Brooklyn,” 
is now at the Capitol Theatre. 
Gloria Grahame, Marcy McGuire, 
Aubrey Mather, Tamara Shayne, 
Billy Roy, Bobby Long and Wil- 
cast. 
The picture was directed by Rich- | 
ard Whorf and produced by Jack 
Cummings. The screen play comes 
from the pen of Isobel Lennart 
and is based on an original story 
by John McGowan. 

The accompanying in-person show 
is headed by Sammy Kaye 
orchestra, featuring a 
solo artists, among them 
Barclay, Mary Marlow, 
nell, Johnny Ryan, 
Rudisill, the Kayettes and the | 
Kaye Choir. Sammy Kaye’s radio 
feature, “So You Want to Lead a | 
Band,” will highlight the enter- 
tainment. 


AT LOEW'S STATE 

The new stage show now at 
Loew’s State Theatre finds Michael 
O’Shea of stage, screen and radio | 
and recently featured in the mo- 
tion picture, “Mr. District Attor- 
ney,’ as the headliner. 

The Wilde Twins, singing star- | 


roster 
Betty 
Don Cor- 


Ernie “Cecil” 





lets of MGM’s “Andy Hardy’s | 
Blonde Trouble” and “Till the | 
Clouds Roll By,” are the extra | 


added attraction. 
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Flatbush and DeKalb 


“CALIFORNIA” 
with 
RAY MILLAND 
BARBARA STANWYCK 


BARRY FITZGERALD 
A Paramount Picture 
PLUS 


“‘Blondie’s Holiday” 


In Person: BILL FLOYD 
at the mighty organ every 
day at all shows 
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IT HAPPENED 





Want to Be Happy? 


FRANK SINATRA 
KATHRYN GRAYSON 


JIMMY DURANTE 


They’re Coming in M-G-M’s Happiness Musical 


CAPITOL 
Plus - In Person Sammy Kaye and Orchestra 


LAWFORD 


IN BROOKLYN 
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At RKO Theatres 3 
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| 
| Linda Darnell and Victor Mature 
jin a seene from “My Darling, 

Clementine,” at RKO Theatres. 





|DAILY EASTER MATINEES 
\SET FOR "“ICETIME" 


Se ~ are now on sale for the 
jdaily Easter week matinee per- 
| formances of the Sonja Henie- 
‘Arthur M. Wirtz icetravaganza, 
|*Icetime,” at the Center Theatre in 
| Rockefeller Center, 

| Starting Easter Monday, April 
7, matinees will start at 2:40 p. 
jm. There will be no Monday night 
| performance, but from Tuesday on 
there will be tow shows daily of 
“Tetime,’ 








RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
present 





in ossociction with JOSHUA LOGAN 


“A WELCOME HIT.” 
—Coleman, Mirror 


shar Joss nt 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MR, LOGAN 
MUSIC BOX, 45 St. West of B'way 


Eves. 8:40 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


“MASTERFUL... 
ENTRANCING” 
Hawkins, World-Telegram 


HELEN HAYES 


A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHURST THEA., 44 $1. W. of B’ 
Eves. 8:40 © Motinees Wed. & Sot., 2:4 


“BULL'S EYE.” 
Barnes, Herald Tribune e 
a 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In The Musicel Smash 


“ANMNE GET YOUR GUN" 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


OMPERIAL THEA., 45 St. West of B’ way 
Eves. 6:35 « Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:35 











THEATER PARTIES 


Al) trade anions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re-| 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber- | 
nard Feinman, Manager of the | 
NEW LEADER THEA ATRICAL | 
| DEPARTMENT. Phone AL-! 
| gonquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Unity Conferences: The final session 
of the National Executive Sub-Commit- 
tees of the S.D.F. and S.P. will meet in 
New York on March 29. At the third 
session, held last week-end, joint state- 
ments on matters of principle and policy 
were redrafted. These statements wil! be 
up for acceptance at the March 29th 
session. Following this action, the whole 
matter will then come before official 
comittees, conventions and membership 
of the S.D.F. and S.P., respectively, for 
adoption or rejection. . . . Philadelphia. 
Pa.: August Claessens speaks on “The 
Road to World Peace” at the Installation 
Dinner of the Knit Goods Workers 
Union, ILGWU., Wednesday, March 19, 
8:45 p. m., at the Whittier Hotel. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: August Claessens 
speaks on “The Jew and the World Situ- 
ation,” Friday, March 14, 8:30 p. m., at 
the Workmen’s Circle Institute, 53 New 
Street; auspices of W. C. Branch 20%.... 
Newark, N. J.: Forum on Friday, Marci: 
21. B. N. D. Grebanier speaks on “Recent 
Trends in Literature.” ... New Jersey 
State Committee, S.D.F., meets Sunday, 
March 16, 2:30 p. m., at 179 Clinton Ave., 
Newark. National Secretary August 
Claessens will report... . Annual Eugene 
V. Debs Dinner, Saturday, March 29. 
Speakers: Henry Jager and August 
Claessens. .. . Liston M. Oak will speak 
ou “What Next in Poland”—in Syracuse. 
March 15; in Schenectady, March 16; in 
Buffalo, March 23, and in Boston, March 
80. Ask local branches of the Polish: 
National Congress for time and place. 
..» Boston, Mass.: August Claessens wit! 
speak in this vicinity March 23, 


NEW YORK CITY 


May Day Conference, Saturday, March 
15, 1 p. m., at the Rand School. Delegates 


from trade unions, labor, fraternal and 
political groups will plan arrangements 
for a large demonstration on May Ist 
with the cooperation of organizations 
jevoted to democratic ideals and opposed 
to all shades of totalitarianism. .. . 
Women’s Afternoon, Tuesday, March 18, 
1:30 p. m., at the Rand School. Prof. 
B. N. D. Grebanier will speak on “Recent 
Literature and the Social Scene.” ... 
William Karlin Branch meets Tuesday, 
March 18, 8:30 p. m. Eleanor Levinson 
speaks on “My Experiences in Europe” 


‘at Comrade Rutes’ home, 849 Linden 


Boulevard. ... Forum at the Flatbush 
Unitarian Church, Sunday, March 30, 
8:15 p. m. Prof. B. N. D. Grebanier will 
speak on “Postwar Literature and the 
Social Scene.” ... A. L. Shiplacoff Branch 
meets Tuesday, March 18, 8:30 p. m., at 
Singer’s, 852 Sutter Ave., Brooklyn. 
August Claessens will report on Unity 
Conferences. ... Upper West Side Branch 
meets Wednesday, March 19, 8:30 p. m., 
at Minna Hoffman’s home, 172 West 79th 
St. Speaker to be announced. . . . Con- 
ference of E. S. Branches of the Work- 
men’s Circle. Committee meeting March 
22. Next conference on March 23... . 
Algernon Lee speaks every Saturday eve- 
ning at 9:30 o’clock over Station WEVD. 
. . . Liston M. Oak will speak at the 
Parkchester Village Liberal Party Club, 
March 27, on “What I Saw in Poland.” 
. Midwood and Hillquit Branches will 
meet March 27... . Coming Dinners: To 
Joseph D. Cannon, Saturday, March 15, 
6 p. m., at the Hotel McAlpin, under the 
auspices of Reunion of Old-Timers. To 
A. Philip Randolph, May 17, auspices of 
Reunion of Old-Timers. To Dr. and Mrs. 
Simon Berlin, April 26, auspices of the 
Upper West Side Branch. To Isaac M. 
Schiff, June 6, auspices of Reunion of 
Old-Timers, S.D.F. and W. C. Branch 665. 
.. S3.D.F. Branch in the Amalgamated 
Cooperative Houses meets 6n Monday, 
March 17. 








Muhlen: The FM Era Begins 


(Continued from Page Six) 


Commission must determine whether a 
station will be operated “in the public 
interest,” it is tempted to invade the 
domain of free opinion; when two appli- 
cants of different political views, though 
otherwise being equally qualified, appiy 
for the same wavelength, the channel 
must be assigned to one of them, while 
their politices—being none of the Com- 
mission’s business—have to be ignored. 

Another applicant for a New York 
City channel is the People’s Radio Foun- 
dation, {nc., a group sponsored and di- 
rected by Soviet defenders and fellow- 
travelers which has already sold $65,000 
worth of stock to its backers, and pro- 
grams to nine sponsors. (See my article 
“Red-Baiters and Radio-Baiters,” Ti 
New Leader, Feb. 15.) 


x x * 


FM—Today and Tomorrow 


Tue main object still missing in FM 
broadcasting is a FM audience. Last 
year, only three percent of the American 
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listening families owned a FM receiving ~ 


set; hardly more than 10 percent of the 
newly produced sets had FM receiving 
facilities. Some circles charged industry 
and AM broadcasters with a conspiracy 
to hold up the competition of FM; at 
least one FM broadcaster who represents 
the ILGWU has come to an agreement 
with a manufacturer to produce FM sets 
for his own prospective listeners. 


As long as there is no FM mass 
audience, only the esthetic rather than 
the social progress of FM can be ap- 
preciated. The technical high-fidelity 
transmission of FM radio improves musi- 
cal programs to an incomparable degree, 
and the technical FM principle itself 
excludes practically all the static and 
Station interference which is often so 
annoying in AM radio. (Since, however, 
James C. Petrillo, head of the American 
Federation of Musicians, prevents dupli- 
cation of AM programs over FM radio 


without special fees, many musical 
presentations are not yet broadcast 
over FM, 


When all the FM stations are broad- 
casting full blast, and all the FM re- 
ceiving sets are transmitting them into 
the Great American Living Room, radio 
will stop being mainly the medium for 
mass tastes and majority opinions. The 
lower costs of FM broadcasting will 
permit a lesser amount of commercial- 
ism. The higher number of stations will 
be able to cater more to minority tastes, 
similarly to the magazine field, where a 
few popular magazines with the largest 
mass appeal live in a friendly and profit- 
able way, together with a number of 
publications serving groups of special 
or po- 
Newcomers to FM 
new programming experi- 
ments on FM, will have their effects on 
the other, more tradition-bound stations, 
where the competition will enforce im- 
provements, too—the same development 
which occured in the magazine field. 


educational backgrounds, tastes, 
litical preferences. 
radio, and 


The larger diversity of opinions and 
presentations will make radio itself more 
»rogressive than it has been up to now. 
Professor invention may 
w prove to be the stimulus for a new 


Armstrong’s 


cltap er in social history. 


——— WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT ———— 

















® From the Communists, from fellow-travelers and from pseudo- 
liberals howls of anguish are rising. The Progressive Citizens of 
America declare that President Truman’s change of foreign policy 
means war. PM’s Max Lerner writes that behind the “vague humani- 
tarian and moral varnish” of Truman’s message there “is a naked 
struggle for world power.” The Daily Worker’s headline reads 
“Truman Bids for Empire.” 

They ail emphasize the fact that the governments of Greece and 
Turkey are reactionary, in order to obscure the real issue: will the 
United States retreat into isolationism while Soviet imperialism con- 
tinues its march through the continent of Eurasia? Or will we stop 
Soviet aggression and expansion before it is too late? Will we permit 
the Russian empire to fill the vacuum created by the withdrawal of 
Britain from Greece and other areas? 

The editors of The New Leader urge you to write, today. to Presi- 
dent Truman, giving him the praise he deserves for his courageous 
stand against the spread of Communist totalitarianism. And send a 
copy of your letter to your representatives in Congress and to us. 
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Important Announcement 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of 
The New Leader Publishing Association 


will be held on 


MARCH 17 at 8:30 P. M. 


at the 


Rand School of Social Science 
ALL MEMBERS ARE URGED TO ATTEND! 





Here Are the Facts: 


Our readers know that we do not have any hidden “sugar dad- 
dies” who are waiting check-book in hand to cover the costs of 
putting out The New Leader. Our only source of revenue is from 
our readers. In the face of rising paper, printing, distribution, etc. 
costs, we have held the line on our subscription price. It is still 
three dollars for fifty-two issues. Nor do we want to raise our 
price. It is more imperative now than ever before that more 
readers get The New Leader. In fact, rather than retrench. we 
have expanded, added new features. Some time ago, we introduced 
our regular four-page Literary Seciton. We have added additional 
foreign correspondents. We have added World Events, our reg- 
ular monthly section on international affairs. We have added new 
feature writers. All that we ask is that our readers continue to 
stand by us. All we ask is that you make a vitally-needed contri- 
bution to our Sustaining Fund. 

Our writers, men and women of international reputation, con- 
tinue to write without financial compensation. Our editorial staff 
has continued to work without stint for the same low wages in 
the face of rising costs. On the basis of these sacrifices. we ask 
you to do your share: Please fill out the coupon below and con- 
tribute what you can. ® 


YOU WILL NOT WANT TO MISS THESE ARTICLES 
IN COMING ISSUES: 


A LETTER TO HENRY WALLACE 
By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 
By A. A. BERLE 


...and many others in the fields of international politics, domestic 
developments, the arts, theatre, etc. 


As a Special Premium... 

All readers who send in one new subscription automatically 
receive a free copy of Richard Armour’s Leading With My Left, 
the pungent volume of satiric verse on the contemporary state of 
affairs. This is a book to cherish; to read and reread; to keep and 
to come back to. YOU CAN GET A GIFT COPY OF THIS VOL- 
UME FREE JUST BY SENDING IN ONE NEW SUBSCRIP- 
TION! MAIL THE COUPON BELOW NOW! 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed you will find $.......0... to cover the following: ] 

1. (1 contribution to the Sustaining Fund. 
2. © the cost of (number) 0.0008 subscriptions to The New Leader. 
| 

| 

| 


I understand that I am to receive a gift copy of Armour’s Leading 
With My Left freé for one new subscription. 
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LETTERS 





To the Editor 





Open Letter to the 


Foreign Policy Association 


From OSCAR SCHNABEL 


N February 6th I wrote the follow- 
O ing letter to' Miss Vera Micheles 

Dean, Director of the Foreign 
Policy Association’s Research Depart- 
ment and Editor of the Foreign Peliey 
Bulletin: 

“As a member of the Foreign Policy 
Association and a constant and mostly 
approving reader of its Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, { consider it my duty te eall 
your attention to the misinformation 
contained in, and spread by, your article 
‘Poland’s Economy Revives Despite 
Political Conflicts.’ 

“To begin with, Poland (including the 
Polish oecupied German territory which 
legally does not yet belong to that 
country) is not a nation of 45,000,000 
but of 25,000,000 people and, therefore, 
az far as numbers are concerned, cer- 
tainly cannot be considered as one of 
the leading nations in Europe.~ 

“Likewise, your statement that ‘Peland 
is showing signs of more rapid and more 
solid recovery than most of its neigh- 
bors,’ is more than questionable. Pol- 
and’s neighbors are Soviet Russia, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia and Germany. 
For obvious reasons, no comparison can 
be made with Germany and it might be 
technically rather difficult to make a 
well-based comparison with Russia. 
Leaving open the question whether re- 
c very is more advaneed in Poland or 
in Rumania, it certainly is lagging far 
behind Czeehoslovakia and not only be- 
cause Poland suffered more during the 
war than Czechoslovakia, but also be- 








cause Czechoslovakia, since her creation 
and even before that, belonged to the 
economically and culturally advanced 
nations of Europe, whilst most of Poland 
represented the type of baekeountry. 


at 





“Before the war, Poland could feed its 
population of some 34,000,000 and, on 
top of that, exported considerable 
quantities of food. By the slaughter of 
millions of Jews and other city and 
small town dwellers not connected with 
agriculture, the number of food consum- 
ers was reduced at a much higher rate 
than the food producing population. 
Whilst Poland lost its poorest provinces 
in the East, including a large territory 
consisting mostly of marshes, it acquired 
not de juve but de facto German arable 
lands which were amongst the most im- 
portant food producers of the German 
Reich. Whilst most of the population 
in the Fast, especially the White Rus- 
sians and Ukrainians—remained where 
they were, nearly all of the population 
in the newly acquired, formerly German 
territory, either voluntarily left or were 
expelled, so that a population reduced 
by more than 25 percent now can be fed 
out of increased arable lands which, all 
through modern history, produced more 
food than their population needed. But, 
in spite of that, Poland, follewing the 
lately published report of a special UN 
Committee ‘on Post-UNRRA relief needs 
more than one and a half times as 
many food imports per capita as the 
notorious food importer—Italy. So the 
vigorous measures taken by the Commu- 
nists ond Socialists which radically 
cleaved, at the time of greatest feod 
needs, a huge food producing area of 
its peasants ond farm hands without 
replacing them in time by others, are 


mot so much responsible for an economic 
vevival as you write, as for the ex- 
tension of an economic emergency. 


“Whether the vigorous measures taken 
by the Communists and Socialists in the 
industrial sector of Peland’s economy 
(consisting mostly in a very far-going 
nationalization, most of which, admitted- 
ly, confiseation of plants), have achieved 
the success for which they are praised 
in your article, remains to be seen. 

“May I ask you to check on the in- 
formation contained in this letter, and 
then to publish a correetion. I trust 
that you will agree with me that mem- 
bers of the Foreign Pelicy Association 
are entitled to get the full truth on basic 
facts abroad.” 


I neither obtained confirmation of 
receipt of my letter nor could | find any 
correction of Miss Dean’s article in the 
meanwhile published issues No. 17, 18, 
19 and 20 of the Bulletin. 1, therefore, 
address myself to you as the ranking 
officers of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, and I do so in public in view of 
the public interest concerned. 1 make it 
a point not to diseuss in this letter any 
matters of foreign policy, nor te enter 
into any dispute with Miss Dean as to 
whether she is right or wrong in her 
sub-rosa suggestion that this country’s 
policy towards Poland should be amend- 
ed. What I want to concentrate upon 
is that Miss Dean published in the 
Association’s Bulletin untrue statements, 
that she did not correct her untrue 
statements, whilst a single look into any 
competent reference book as, for 
instance, the Statesmen’s Year Book 
would have proved to her that she near- 
ty doubled Poland’s population when 
claiming for that country the future 
position of one of Europe’s leading na- 
tions. Miss Dean’s misdemeanor has 
three aspects, of which the one showing 
the complete disrespect against a rank 
and file member of the Association is 
only mentioned as a seeming sign of lack 
of democratic responsibility, and leaning 
towards totalitarian metheds, 

Unquestionably Miss Dean herself, as 
Chief of the Research Department and 
as Editor of the Association's publica- 
tions, enjoys a wide reputation as a 
reliable expert on foreign matters. But 
this prominence of Miss Dean leads to 
the second and, by far, most important 
aspect of my case against her. It reaches 
to the roots of the problem how to frame 
and execute a good foreign policy in @ 
democracy. 


It is obvious that totalitarian gevern- ° 


ments have a great advantage over 
democratic governments in framing and 
pursuing their foreign policy, as they 
do so within a small group of a govern- 
ing clique without paying the slightest 
attention to the wishes of their citizens 
or, better to say, their subjects. Inas- 
muck as they need a public opinion, they 
form it by monopolizing publication of 
news and comments on them. Any signs 
of incipient opposition can easily be dis- 
posed of by more or less terroristie 
measures. How much more difficult is 
the task of a democratic gevernment, 
especially in the light of the foreign 
propaganda methods created and de- 
veloped by Hitler and his gang and very 
ably followed by other totalitarian gov- 
ernments, and that is to influence public 














American citizen in 1946. 





OSCAR SCHN ABEL has been organizer and member of the Managing Board | 
of the Austrian Grain Office in 1915-16; Director of Grain Office of the Austrian 
Republic in 1919; Austrian Delegate to the Hague in 1919-20. Later he was the 
founder and managing directer of the Reconstruction Bank fer Austria in the 
Hague, and Consul-General for Austria in Amsterdam. In addition, Schnabel 
has held other important pesitions and has written on economic subjects for 
scholarly publications. He arrived in the United States in 1940 and became an 


epinion in those countries whose policy 
is not in accordance with their aims. 
Freedom of press and speech, one of the 
greatest achievements of democracy, can 
also become one of its greatest dangers. 


’ We have to accept this fact, but we also 


shave to protect ourselves to the utmost 
against such dangers. 

Therefore, whoever writes about for- 
eign matters, undertakes tremendous 
responsibility as wrong information 
might cripple the force of this country 
to pursue its policy or might even lead 
to fateful change of foreign policy. The 
danger does not consist primarily in 
news reports and comments by people 
or papers known for their political 
trend, but in the deliberately or naively 
conceived false information where it 
is not expected. Of course, it might 
happen to the best of editors that they 
place such false jnformation in their 
papers. Any amount of damage ean be 
done by such oversight or negligence 
but there is, at least, some remedy in 
the form of letters to the Editor, 
contents of which, in serious cases, are 
being dealt with editorially. But what 
te say of the publications of an orgune 
ization whose primary reason for exist- 
ance is to supply American citizens with 
truthful knowledge of foreign affairs, 
which boasts of outstanding former gev- 
ernment officials and other nationally 
prominent personages on its Board of 
Directors and, therefore, enjoye the 
highest prestige and the full trust beth 
of its members and many non-members 
if, deliberately publication of false 
information is being kept up with- 
out any possibility of a corieetion, tf 


’ 


the person responsible for the false in-- 
formation chooses not te publish @ 
correction, 


With all due respect to the individual 
capacity and good will of reporters and 
editors, it is indeed a _ frightening 
iheught that public opinion as te mat- 
ters of foreign policy is made and 
guided by a few dozens, maybe ai the 
utmost several hundreds of people, witb- 
out any possible corrections comparable 
with grass root reaction in matters of 
domestic politics, and that at a iime 
when the right conclusions drawn from 
truthful and unbiased informatien on 
basie faéts may lead the nation te peace 
and security, whilst confusion, created 
7 the infiltration of distorted news and 
biased interpretation, may have ihe 
most disastrous consequences. It seems 
te me that all those responsible for 
publications on foreign affairs cannet 
ve diligent enough to safeguard their 
publieations against intrusion ef false 
éc barmful news and comments, and to 
provide for quick and effective correc- 
tions whenever such intrusion happens. 


1 therefore respectfully suggest that 
the Fereign Policy Association create 
an agency fully independent frem the 
Research Department and the editors ef 
the Association’s publications, charged 
with the task to investigate and, if need 
be, publish criticisms of the Association's 
publications. I am sure that such ar 
institution would add to the prestige beth 
of the Association and its publications 
and would help the Asseciation to achieve 
its aime. 

New York City. 











Scientists and the New Republic 


From DR. JORDAN J. MARKHAM 
Physicist, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


In the February 3rd issue of The New 
Republic, Henry Wallace made a vicious 
and uncalled for attack on the American 
scientists. I would like to point out that 
the picture portrayed is basically in- 
correct. 

First, ‘his figures implied that scien- 
tists in universities and in national de- 
fense laboratories were getting $8,000 
te $15,000. There are many jobs open 
for physicists, but a man with eight to 
10 years’ (post B.S. degree) experience 
who is making as much as that offered 
a New York construction worker is 
doing exceptionally well. If a scientist 
with that experience can get $5,000 from 
a university for teaching or research, he 
is doing exceptionally well. Salaries on 
Navy contracts still are quoted consider- 
ably below that figure, usually arcund 
$4,000 for a 12-month period. 


Pure science cannot be labeled for cer- 
iain purposes—i.e., for defense, agri- 
culture, etc.—and it has been io the 
credit of the Army and Navy that ihey 
nave filled in a necessary gap in supply- 
ng funds for basic research. Since the 
war, there is evidence that the scientist 
has been given sufficient freedom te 
carry on this work, and the scientist has 
felt free to accept it because one can- 
not differentiate between peace and war- 
time science, and there are no signs of 
‘mmorality, since the feeling has been 
that it is a stop-gap measure. 


Ii seems strange that Wallace dees 
not recall that Kilgore and a group ef 
“totalitarian liberals,’ whom he sup- 
ported, sabotaged the Bush plan by try- 
ing to introduce politics and patrenage 
into a bill designed to encourage free 
science. Let us be gratefu] that the 
Army and Navy have stepped in at a 
time when an excellent bill was blocked. 
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Open Letter to Senator Hicken- 
looper From the C.1.0. Committee 
for Democratic Trade Unionism. 


Dear Senator Hickenlooper: 


Tue C. I. O. Committee for Democratic 
Trade Unionism is an organization es- 
tablished for the purpose of promoting 
democratic principles ard practices and 
combatting the proponerts of totalitari- 
anism in the C. I. O. As active oppenents 
of the Communist Party and its adher- 
ents, we are deeply concerned by the 
loose and dangerous charges now being 
leveled against Mr. David E. Lilienthal. 

We believe that Mr. Lilienthal’s career 
as a publie servant reflects credit upon 
the entire nation. His ebility, integrity 
and devotion to the principles of democ- 
racy are beyond reproach. We strongly 
urge your Committee to confirm his ap- 
pointment as Chairman of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. 

As to the accusations made against 
Mr. Lilienthal before the Joint Congres- 
sional Cominittee, we submit that such 
unfair and untrue charges serve only te 
bolster Communist prestige and infiu- 
ence. Senator McKellar is placing am- 
munition in the hands of the Commu- 
nists, who are ever eager to see non- 
Communists thus falsely accused of sym. 
pathy with Communism. Our oppesitica 


ic totalitarianism extends to SenaierMe- 
Keliar’s brand of isolationism, whieh is 
a negation of the democratic faith se 
ably expressed before your Commitiee 
by Mr. Lilienthal, 

We who are engaged in fighiing Com- 
munist influence and infiltratien in ihe 
tirade union movement deplore the mis- 
use of the “communist” labe} on true 
preeressives and liberals like Mr. Lilien- 
thal. Such tacties confuse the general 
public, obscure the real issues, and make 
the task of defeating the Communists 
much more difficult. 


Jack Altman, Chairman. 
Charles H. Kerrigan, Sec’y.-Treasurer. 
New York City. 








ee TO OUR READERS———. 


| The New Leader welcomes 
letters of comment from iis 
readers. Since space is dres- 
tically limited, please keep let- 
ters short, preferably no more 
than three hundred words. Te 
facilitate editorial chores, let- 
ters that are typewriiten om 
one side of the sheet will be 
favored. Let us have your opin- 
ions. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News-Ends 





The High Cost of Vengeance 


S wars become bigger and more destructive, 
A peace settlements become steadily less rational 
and more blindly vindictive. Peace settlements 
of this type, in turn, automatically generate bigger 
and more destructive wars. If we do not wish to see 
the whole universe destroyed in the course of a third 
_world war, we should break ont of this infernal cycle 
as quickly as possible. 

Certainly not everything in the diplomacy of the 
past was admirable. But it is unquestionable that 
the peacemakers at Vienna did a far better job than 
the peacemakers of Versailles. And Versailles was 
a model of justice, equity and humanity compared 
with the preliminary decisions of Yalta and Potsdam. 
If a peace worthy of the name is ever to be made, 
we must start from scratch, get back to the Atlantic 
Charter and try to undo just as much of the evil work 
of Yalta and Potsdam as is humanly possible. 

It should be a sobering thought that we, the people 
of the United States, are being saddled with annual 
payments of between one and two billion dollars a 
year (probably nearer the second figure than the 
first) merely to keep the German and Japanese peoples 
in a state of total destitution in which they cannot 
support themselves by their own labor. 

It sounds crazy. But it is true. The expenses of 
minimum food imports into the highly urbanized 
British Zone were $320,000,000 in 1916: the outlay 
for similar purposes in the American Zone was about 
$200,000,000. Herbert Hoover has estimated the cost 
of giving the population of the combined American 
and British Zones a minimum subsistence diet for the 
next eighteen months at $950.000,000. 

And it is a mere legal and financial fiiction to sug- 
gest that Britain has paid for or can pay for its share 
of this expenditure. The British are simply not earn- 
ing the surplus dollars, and will not be earning them 
within any predictable future. Whether we pay the 
entire German food bill ourselves ov lend the British 
dollars, which they cannot repay, to foot their part 
of the bill, is of very little practical consequence. 
The expense of feeding Japan runs into hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. 

The situation is fantastic and has only been per- 
mitted to develop because the majority of the Amer- 
ican people have never thought the economics of the 
postwar German and Japanese situation through. 
Both Germany and Japan are so densely populated 
that they could not conceivably feed themselves from 
the products of their soil. The situation for Germany 
has been vastly aggravated because about a quarter 
of its arable land has been assigned to Poland and 
the Soviet Union, while the Germans who lived in 
this area, those who stirvived. the people of German 
origin in the Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia and 
other smaller German minorities, have been dumped 
into the shrunken area left to Germany. 

There has been a similar aggravation of the Japanese 
population problem because of the compulsory 
repatriation of millions of Japanese who formerly 
made their livings in China, Manchuria. Korea, For- 
mosa and other countries outside Japan. The eco- 
nomic moral, both for Germany and Japan. is obvious. 
There are three choices. Their populations could be 
drastically reduced through massacre or starvation. 
They can be kept alive through a soup-kitchen type 
of relief. Or they can be self-sustaining through free 
development of non-military industries and foreign 
trade. It is the third alternative that America should 
support with all its political and economic power. 


on * © 


V ENGEANCE is simply too expensive. The billions 
of dollars which a continuation of wantonly de- 
structionist policies would cost for relief feeding 
would be the smallest part of this expense. To keep 
capable and energetic peoples like the Germans and 
the Japanese in a state of permanent economic 
paralysis will greatly retard and perhaps make im- 
possible the econorm** recoustruction of Europe and 
Kast Asia. It will store up explosive bitterness. It 
will be a noteworthy aid to the spread of Communism. 

On. the other hand, the day when both Germany 
and Japan, under repteseniative governments of their 
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own choosing, are firmly won for a western orienta- 
tion will be the day when the Soviet threat will cease 
to exist. A balance of power so favorable to our side 
will have been created that Soviet acts of aggression 
would be sheer madness. The converse of this propo- 
sition is equally true. Our position would become 
desperately critical if and when Germany and Japan 
fall into the Soviet orbit. 

It is unfortunate that this elementary trutn should 
win recognition so slowly, that a man of serious 
diplomatic experience like Sumner Welles should 
associate himself with the muddled destructionist pro- 
posals of the so-called National Conference on the 
German Problem. The sponsors of this Conference 
included a number of pronounced fellow-travelers, 
along with others who are so obsessed with the sup- 








posed German threat to world peace that they do 
not recognize the profound change in the international 
balance of power signalized by the crash of the Third 
Reich and the emergence of Russia as the strongest 
power in Europe and in Asia. 


To demand simultaneously, as the members of the 
Conference did, that German production be held down 
to the Potsdam level and that Germany pay repara- . 
tions, to regard as “dangerous to the security of the 
world” events now taking place in Germany is 4° 
shriek for vengeance, not the blueprint of a rational 
American policy. 


The cost of vengeance, financially, politically, 
morally, is too high. The true formula for dealing 
with Germany and Japan was suggested by former 
Secretary Byrnes when he recently told the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee: “The economic collapse 
of any country cannot fail to have the effect of re- 
tarding recovery in other countries.” 


Potsdam, which set permanently the figures of 
German industrial output on the level of the crisis 
year 1932, must be scrapped lock, stock and barrel, 
and our Military Govermnent in Germany must be 
purged of fellow-travelers, wreckers and destruc- 
tionists. Otherwise we shall be pouring billions of 
dollars down the drainhole of futle relief for a people 
to whom we are denying the elementary right of 
self-support. And the trend toward world disintegra- 
tion will continue at a more and more alarming pace. 





An Editorial— 


The Lewis Decision and the Right to Strike 


ISLIKE for John L. Lewis and his methods 

ought wot to blind anyone to the sinister im- 

plications of the Supreme Court decision in 
his case. By a 7 to 2 decision the Court decided that 
the miners were actually working for the Government, 
and by 5 to 4 it decreed that the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act does yot apply to cases to which the Government 
is a party. What this may mean in terms of future 
labor relations should cause both legislators and 
labor leaders to think through afresh the whole matter 
of the public’s relation to wage disputes. 

The attorneys for the miners contended that at no 
time were the mines actually in government posses- 
sion. The men worked under their old conditions and 
received their pay in company script; the owners sold 
the coal and pocketed the profits. Ownership by 
Secretary of the Interior Krug was a thin fiction. This 
contention was not answered in the majority decision. 
It was accepted as correct by Justice Murphy in his 
dissenting opinion. If such fictitious ownership, which 
ean be begun or discontinued in a moment—by the 
mere signing of a document—is to be accepted at 
face value and, in addition, it is to remain settled 
that the Norris-LaGuardia Act does not apply to cases 
to which the Government is a party, it will be seen 
that this act is effectively repealed with reference 
to every labor dispute sufficiently important for action 
by the Federal Government. The court has counter- 
acted the will of Congress as written into law back 
in the pre-New Deal era. 


% * 


Bur the issues at stake in this decision wo far 
deeper than these considerations. The majority de- 
cision touched upon them in the sentence: “The gains, 
social and economic, which the miners and other 
citizens have realized in the past are ultimately due 
to the fact that they enjoy the rights of free men 
under our system of government.” The authors then 
go on to develop the thesis that the first loyalty of 


all citizens is to the government under which they 
enjoy the right to strike and thus improve their con- 
ditions. 

This is a persuasive argument, but it cuts two ways. 
If the citizen owes his first loyalty to the government, 
it is implicit that the government must so conduct 
itself as to deserve this loyalty. It is to be regretted 
that the learned justices did not go on to develop this 
idea. For the thought which underlies their decision 
is nowhere explicitly stated. Their decision practi- 
cally deprives great groups of workers of the right to 
strike. It is a right which has been hitherto considered 
basic. It cannot be hastily and arbitrarily modified 
or removed without some compensating privileges. 

What is really at issue here is the changes in methods 
of settling labor disputes which are imposed by ad- 
vancing technology. Society is now so close-knit that 
some strikes threaten the very life of society: A strike 
by the coal miners falls within this category. The 
problem as to how we shall deal with suck conflicts 
is not up to the Supreme Court. It is, definitely, up to 
Congress and the President. 

Our greatest experiment in this direction is the 
Railway Labor Act, which, like the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. was passed by the Republicans before the days 
of Roosevelt. It goes a long way in the direction of 
reducing the possibility of strikes, but it makes up 
this loss to the workers by providing machinery for 
the peaceful settling of disputes. It bas been so 
effective that for many years we have had no im- 
portant railway strike. If, now, it is decided that coal- 
mining is also a basic activity, there should be an 
equivalent act to take care of the men who risk their 
lives to give us heat and power. 

The Supreme Court gave a stinging blow to Joho 
L. Lewis. But it unsettled the labor problem rather 
than solved it. And it took a powerful weapon out 
of the hands of the miners without affording them 
any new legal protection which might, conceivably, 


‘lead to the peaceful and continuous operation of the 


mines. 
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